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John Bossy’s Christianity in the West 1400-1700 was published earlier this year. 

Graham Bradshaw is a lecturer in English at the University of St Andrews. 

David Butler is a Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford. 

Joan ChluclTs books Include Schumann Plano Music, 1972, and Clara Schumann: A dedicated spirit, 1983. 
She was a jury member at the Zwickau 1985 International Schumann Competition for Piano and Song. 

Elizabeth Cowling is a lecturer in History of Art at the University of Edinburgh. 

Patricia Craig is working on a study of Northern Irish poetry and fiction. 

Darrell Ddamalde is the author of Debt Shock, which was published last year. 

Douglas Dunn's most recent collection of poems. Elegies , was published earlier this year. 

Warwick Edwards is a lecturer in Music at the University of Glasgow. 

Roy Foster Is the author of Lord Randolph Churchill: A political life, 1981 . 

Anthony Glddeos’s books Include Sludies in Social and Political Theories, 1977. 

Paul Hamb urger is working on a study of musical interpretation. As an accompanist he has made recordings 
of songs by Schubert and by Reynaldo Hahn, sung by Francis Loring. 

Peter Hebblethwalte's Pope John XX III: Pope of the Council was published last year. 

Patricia HighsnifUt’s collection of stories Mermaids on the Coif Course will be published later this month. 
Christopher Hitchens is Washington columnist for the Nation. 

Michael Howard is Regius Professor of Modem History at the University of Oxford. 

Richard Jenkyns’s books include The Victorians and Ancient Greece, 1980. 

Peter Labanyl is lecturer in German Studies at (he National Institute for Higher Education, Limerick. 
Frances Lannon is a Fellow of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

Nicholas Lash is Norris-Hulse Professor of Divinity at the University of Cambridge. 


J. H. C. Leach is a Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Andrew Mango was in charge of BBC broadcast in Turkish for fourteen yenrs. 

G. E. Mlngay is Professor of Agrarian History at the University of Kent. 

John Montague’s most recent collection of stories, The Dead Kingdom, was published last year. 

Philip Oakes is the author of three volumes of autobiography: From Middle England, 1980, Dwellers All in 
Time and Space, 1981, and At the Jazz Band Ball: A memory of the 1950s, 1983. 

Julia O’FaoIaln’s most recent novel, The Irish Slgnorina, wos published last year. 

Dennis O'Keeffe is Senior Lecturer in Education at the Polytechnic of North London. 

Nell Parsons is the author of A New History of Southern Africa, 1982. 

Carter RatclifTs most recent book is Andy Warhol, 1982. 

Claude Rawson’s Order from Confusion Sprung: Studies in eighteenth -century literature wns published earlier 
this year. 

David Rosand teaches Art History at Columbia University. 

Rosemary E. Scott is Curator of the Perdval David Foundation of Chinese Art at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London. 

Randall Stevenson is a lecturer in English at the University of Edinburgh. 

John Sutherland’s most recent book is Offensive Literature, 1982. 

J. K. L. Walker's novels include Horse Latitudes, 1966. 

D. Cameron Watt is the author of Succeeding John Bull: America in Britain's place 1900-1975, which was 
published in 1984. 

A. N. Wilson’s novel, Gentlemen In England, is reviewed on page 972. 

Christopher WUk is Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts at the Brooklyn Museum. 

Dennis H. Wrong is the author of Power: Its forms, bases and ttses, 1979. 
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Giant steps towards reality 


D avid Papineau 

I, BERNARD COHEN 
Revolution in Science 

711pp. Harvard University Press. £22.75. 

0674767772 

The history of science is a subject with special 
responsibilities. The history of art, say, is 
under no special compulsion to represent past 
artistic endeavours as successful by contem- 
porary standards. Nor do historians of music 
necessarily have to admire past music. Even 
historians of moral thought are free to reject 
the codes of behaviour that they discern in past 
societies. For in none of these areas of human 
activity is it dear that success answers to time- 
less standards. Science, however, cannot 
happily be viewed just as some kind of express- 
ion of transitory human concerns. For the aim 
of science is to describe an independently ex- 
isting world, and success in describing reality 
cannot coherently be thought of as relative to 
time and place. If we hold that past sdentists 
succeeded in delineating certain features of 
reality, then we ourselves must endorse the 
beliefs involved. And, conversely, if history 
shows us that most past science consists of 
beliefs that are false by present lights, then by 
implication history casts discredit on the whole 
enterprise of science. 

Unfortunately, many contemporary histo- 
rians of sdence fail to take their responsibilities 
seriously. This is especially true of those whose 
intellectual careers have begun in the past two 
decades. Far from portraying sdentific beliefs 
as reflections of an independent natural world, 
this new generation of historians of science 
tends to explain scientific developments in 
terms of ideological resonances, or in terms of 
the Institutional and rhetorical power wielded 
by successful scientists. So, for example, Pas- 
teur has been argued to have been against 
spontaneous generation, not because of any 
experimental evidence, but because of the 
materialist and anti-creationist implications of 
the doctrine. And bis success in winning others 
to his side has been attributed, not to any in- 
trinsic merit in his views, but to his single- 
minded manipulation of the means of 
persuasion. 

Indeed it is an article of faith among many 
young historians of science that the putative 
reality that scientific beliefs purport to be ab- 
out should never be invoked in explaining 
those beliefs. And the apparent implication, 
that sdence fails in its professed aim of objec- 
tive description, docs not seem to worry them. 
Most would probably say that such objectivist 
pretensions are themselves one of the rhetor- 
ical devices by which scientists claim authority 
for their views. (Lest it be thought I exagger- 
ate, I refer readers to the symposium of twelve 
historians of science in the April and May 1985 
‘“ues of History Today. Not all the contrib- 
utors fit my characterization. But most of the 
younger ones do.) • 

. J 0 8 large extent the new history of science is 
riding on the back of philosophical fashion. Sir 
Karl Popper has been preaching for some years , 
“at sdentific views are not imposed oh scien- 
risfo by reality, but are free creations of inven- 
.we.minds. According to Popper, sdentific 
clainis are never anything more than brave 
“njertures, put forward in a tentative spirit to 
await the Inevitable fate of future falsification.. 


: more recent years T. S. Kuhn and 

«hen. have added a further twist. At least 
H 0ppe ^ that falsifications were objec- 

ve responses to independent facts. But Kuhn 
• ^^ eVen ! this. ^ecqrding to Kuhit,.theor- 
”^J >rM Uppositions ’so 'affeet the way that 
T^thfo pCTcejve t j, e wor j^ that facts don't 
Eg- the power' to force falsifications. 1 
. • scientific developments consist, not 1 

' : 'JXS^Mfbm of '‘revolutions’ 1 , new sys- 
- fio °ri fe Pts which give rise to radically 
' ' ‘ ^ vj^^ ^ ^torpretirig the world . 
s Popper cor Kuhn, would themselves 


Popper and Kuhn cut us off from the natural 
explanation of why scientists say what they do. 
And neither of them really offers any alterna- 
tive account of where new ideas come from. 
Appeals to “intellectual creativity” or “sden- 
tific genius” are in the end unsatisfying. So 
where else are we to look for real explanations, 
apart from in the sodal realm? 

The post-Popperian rejection of the tradi- 
tional view that science accumulates lasting 
truths may be fashionable. But taken at face 
value it is deeply implausible. As David Stove 
points out in his Popper and After (reviewed in 
the TLS, July 1 , 1983), one of the most striking 
features of the modern world is the growth of 
our knowledge of nature. We now know that 
water is made of hydrogen and oxygen, that 
equal volumes of any gas at the same tempera- 
ture and pressure contain an equal number of 
molecules, that parents each contribute one 
half of their children’s complement of chromo- 
somes, and many, many other things that were 
unknown 300 years ago. Yet Popper and those 


representations of reality. We need to under- 
stand how sdence manages to preserve the 
core of previous discoveries when revising our 
views of nature. For if we can’t do this then 
there is no avoiding the disastrous conclusion 
that sub specie aeternitatis (which, after all, is 
the only perspective that matters when our aim 
is successful description) all faith in scientific 
theorizing is misplaced human folly. 

Nor do I want to deny that there are interest- 
ing questions to be answered about the social 
processes in which scientific activity is em- 
bodied. We certainly need to get beyond the 
naive realist view that the truth will automati- 
cally reveal itself to any healthy-minded scien- 
tist who looks hard enough in the right direc- 
tion. Reality does not always wear its character 
on its sleeve, and in most cases a whole tradi- 
tion of prior discoveries is needed to tease its 
secrets from experiment and observation. 
And, apart from this, new ideas will not even 
get a hearing if the general intellectual climate 
is wrong. Important here can be a sympathetic 



“ Bubble Chamber Arabesques”; reproduced from Momenta of Vialon: Tie stroboscopic revolution in 
photography by Harold E. Edgerton and James R. KUllan Jr. (176pp. MIT Press. £14.25. 0262550105). 


t*uck with the new history of sci- 
■* . in social terms is 


fwW^lpfluences an science. Bbt . It ■ is a 
I^^^^^W^^fr^ti-cumulativlsm to 


who follow him in effect deny that we know 
these things. For if the characteristic fate of all 
scientific claims were really rejection, as they 
maintain, then even such claims as these woyld 
be overturned in time, and our current faith in 
them would be misplaced. 

I don’t believe that any serious-minded and 
sufficiently informed person can really doubt 
that w_ater is made of hydrogen and oxygen.' 
And so no Serious and informed person can 
really rest content with Popper’s and Kuhn’s 
vision of science. I don't want to deny, how- 
ever, that Popper and Kuhn raise interesting 
questions. One interesting question, discussed 
at length by Stove, is how they manage to 
obscure the absurd consequences of their views 
from their readers. And, more substantially, 
there are real questions about the way sdence 
develops through history. 

; For even if science does accumulate lasting 
truths, this isn’t by any means'a straightfor- 
ward matter. Popper Is quite right to point .out 
that new scientific ideas often correct old ones 
. by indicating various errors and imprecisibns 
(as, say, Newton's ideas did to GaUIeo’s and 
Kepler's) i And Kuhn is quite right to hold that 
new ideas sometimes (If rather less frequently) 
involve wholesale conceptual reorganizations, 
in which all previous assumptions come to be 
seen in a new tight (as, say. with the Darwinian 
and Einsteinian revolutions). But the right re- 
sponse to all this isn’t to conclude that scientific 
consensus is essentially transiont, always mis- 
taking the Way things really are. Rather we 
need tp find some way of thinking of scientific 


ideological background, or the availability of 
suitable models from other areas of thought, as 
well as the right kind of theoretical context 
within science itself. 

It should not be thought that sodal influ- 
ences will cancel out once new ideas are subject 
to the rigours of experimental test: For the 
conduct of experiments, and especially the per- 
suasive processes by which particular scientific 
groups establish their experimental results as 
authoritative, are themselves social activities, 
andean be rewardingly studied as such. Indeed 
there is no question but that much of the new 
work in. history of sdence has been extremely 
Tevedling about the institutional interactions 
- and rhetorical devices which determine whose 
results get written Into the scientific archives. 
" But one can accept all this without accepting 
the extremist thesis that natural reality never 
plays any part at all in determining what scien- 
tists believe. Of course there are some cases 
where sdentists manage to put across stories 
wjiose creation has been quire unconstrained 
. by the relevant features of reality. Thus the 
Lysenko episode, or the "discovery” of 
polyWater, or, indeed Pasteur’s “disproof ’ of 
spontaneous generation (for wasn't the condu- 
sion that life never arises ex nihilo a quite un- 
reasonable extrapolation from the data?) 
Moreover, since there is no reason to think that 
sdentists 1 are any better; than the rest of us, 
there is always' a real danger that particular 
groups of sdentists will claim the authority of 
"scientific fact". for purely conjectural or self- 
serving doctrines. But why suppose that this is 


get away with it? Since the offidal aim of sd- 
ence is to tell it Like it is, and since there are 
usually plenty of competing sdentists straining 
to discredit any given proposal, one would ex- 
pect doctrines that don’t have the backing of 
reality to fall by the wayside. What the new 
history of science really ought to be showing us 
is how the institutions of science and the de- 
vices of sdentists combine to ensure that only 
those doctrines that do fit reality manage to 
surmount the strenuous sodal obstacles in the 
way of general sdentific acceptance. 

I. Bernard Cohen is a historian of sdence 
from a rather older generation. For many years 
Professor of tlistory of Science at Harvard, he 
has a long-established reputation for his work 
on Franklin, Newton and other aspects of early 
modern physics. His new book. Revolution in 
Science, is an ambitious work. Ashe explains, 
it aims to deal “with the chronological history 
and successive transformations of the concept 
of revolution in science in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centur- 
ies - with illustrations taken from some major 
revolutions of each of these periods”. A book 
of this description certainly promises to do 
much to remedy the current ills of history of 
science. But in the end the project turns out to 
be much easier said than done. 

An underlying difficulty is Professor 
Cohen's vagueness about the concept of re- 
volution itself. In his Gist sentence he characte- 
rizes revolutions as “giant steps forward that 
give us an altogether new perspective on the 
natural world” . But we never get much beyond 
this. Though he mentions Kuhn, there is no 
suggestion that the “new perspectives" that 
come with revolutions are generally evidential- 
ly incommensurable with the old. Nor does 
Cohen even seem committed to the Popperian 
view that revolutions generally involve a rejec- 
tion of what went before. Hiub, for instance, 
he distinguishes “the Cartesian revolution . . . 
from many revolutions in sdence” on the 
grounds that “it did not last". 

It would be unfair to call Cohen a naive 
realist. In some of his earlier works he has 
developed the important idea that key scien- 

• rifle developments generally proceed by 
'Transforming” existing intellectual resources 
into new sets of theoretical assumptions, But 
he explidtly excludes such reflections from this 
bonk. -And so in the end all we get here is the 
dptiinistic impression that sdentific practice as 
such, aided by a smattering of “genius”, is 
destined to keep, theoretical progress on pre- 
ordained rails; 

How does Cohen tell whether an episode 
counts as revolutionary without any concept of 
revolution? His basic strategy Is to see whether 
people say it was a revolution. More specific- 
ally, he has four tests. Did scientists and other 
intellectuals at the time deem it revolutionary? 
Did later workers in that field? Do historians of 
sdence, past and present? And, finally, do 
sdentists today? No doubt these tests are evi- 
dence for something. Bui even if we leave the 
meaning of “revolution” to one side, I can 
think of many good reasons for not taking the 
judgment of any of these categories of people 
at face value. 

Not that we really can leave the meaning of 
"revolution” to one side. For the meaning of 
this word has itself changed radically since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Origi- 
nally a “revolution” stood for some kind of 
rotation of the wheel of time,' and often signi- 
fied a cyclical returh to ah earlier state of 
affairs. It was only when the Enlightenment 
idea df progress had g^rined general currency 
that “revolution”- came to have its modern 
. meaning of a radical alteration in some linear . 
sequence. Cohen is of course aware of this, and 
Indeed ^ discusses these shifts in meaning at 
length. But it does make his tepts for the 
occurjence of a sdentific revolution extremely 
problematic when applied to the seventeenth 
- and early eighteenth centuries. He can’t go 
strictly on whether seventeenth and dght- 
eenth-century figures actually applied the 
word "revolution", since they almost invari- 
ably didn’t mean what .we do. But since he is 
never entirely spedfic about what we ourselves 
are supposed to mean by a “revolution in sden- 
ce”, it isn’t ever dear what other seventeenth 

• and eighteenth-century statements might be 
relevant instead. 

As it happens, his first-order descriptions of 
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cessful part of the book. Here the reader gets 
the benefit of Cohen's dose acquaintance both 
with the primary materials and with many 
years of historiography. But as we move away 
from the seventeenth century we move away 
from descriptions of revolutionary science to 
descriptions of what various figures have said 
about revolutions in science. This takes us 
down some curious pathways. There are chap- 
ters on Marx and Engels, and on Freud, which 
consist largely of reports and quotations of 
what they and others said about the revolution- 
ary status of their own and other theoretical 
innovations. And there is a chapter on “Kant's 
Alleged Copernican Revolution" devoted en- 
tirely to the point that Kant never explicitly 
called Copernicus's hypothesis “revolution- 
ary” (though Cohen does allow (hat Kant said, 
first, that his own work was revolutionary, 
second, that revolutions occur in science and, 
third, that his own work was analogous to 
Copernicus's). 

Despite its title, Revolution in Science never 
really strays from the traditional picture of sci- 
ence as a steady accumulation of knowledge 
about the natural world. In the present climate 
of extremist anti-cumulativism this is only to be 
applauded. But although he diverges from pre- 
sent fashion. Professor Cohen never really ex- 
plains what he thinks is wrong with it, and 
never gets properly to grips with the ideas that 
have seduced the new generation of historians 
of science. And because of this I fear he will do 
little to persuade liis younger colleagues back 
to more responsible ways. 
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77ie constellation of Cassiopeia as depicted In Tycho 
Brahe's Astronomrae instauratae showing die new 
star, marked "Nova", which the twenty-five-year-old 
Brahe had observed suddenly appearing (a 
supernova ) on the night of November 11, 1572: 
reproduced from Norman Davidson's Astronomy 
and (he Imagination : A new approach to man's 
experience of the stars (237pp. Routledgeand Kegan 
Paul. £12. 95. 0 7102 0371 3. 
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Brian Pippard 

JAMES E. FORCE 

William Whiston: Honest Newtonian. 

208pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 

0521 265908 

G ALE & CHRISTIANSON 

In the Presence of the Creator: Isakc Ndwton 

ana his limes 

623pp. New York: Macmillan. £18.95. 
00290051908 

The historiography of science Is dominated by 
Isaac Newton. Dozens of books, hundreds of 
learned articles, have tried to reveal every 
aspect of his life and work - and why not7 He 
was, after all, among the most complete 

geniuses the world has seen, and I use the term 

■ deliberately, A man deserves to be . called a 
genius when his achievements and mental pro- 
cesses put hfm beyond tpe scope of our envy. 
With other great ones we may feel that they 
possess hi fuller measure qualities we recog- 
nize jn ourselves, and we may wish we too had 
been a little , more gifted, a little luckier 
perhaps. But in the man of genius we see some- 
th! ng quite different , an instinctive penetration 
to the heart of problems we should not know 
how to start thinking about, and it does not 
cross our minds tpat .We too might in happier 
circumstances have developed that way. I have 
known two or three in the world of physics who 
have seemed, like that to me, and have no . 

• doiibt that each, tin his bwn why, would Have : 
./ said , the sartte of Einstein, as he ip tais tum ■ 
Wppld hayespok 6 n df Newton.^ut when New- ;. 
tori wrofe-Tf l have seen further }i Isbystand- 
Ipg on the shoulders of giants’ 1 , he intended no 
more than a formal dampiiment; noth ingin hli 
writing or his controversies suggests he could 
, Jiave tplerqted the fdea of a Superior mind. No . 
Other In his own age dveti approached his in tel- , 
lectu^ dlstihction. ■ ; .... 

, : The fertilfty. and. penetration of his thought 
were matched by a herdic capacity fok work, as 
can bejudgecl by the prise of his library (which 
he read thoroughly ^Hci extracted In .tabular 
. form) and the huge HpariJ bfnjianuscripts which 
hassunrived; itis tWs/of course spa ri from his 
sctehtific importance; that has . led to. the 
growth ;of a’ Newton Ihdustryj JVe have the 
means to know hint a swell as any thinker, but 
knqwing him better only. increases our amaze-' 
mjeht. To everything he. touched he brought 
precision, whether it ^mathematics, mecha- 
nics* cosmology';, alchepty,- thebiogy or chron- 


himself, it was the wonder of Europe. And 
when in his fifties the solitary passion of schol- 
arship burned low, and he took himself off to 
the Mint, he devoted to its work an intensity 
and technological understanding quite new to 
it, and invaluable for the great re-coinage 
which had been undertaken. 

•■After* few years in London Newton aban- 
doned Cambridge, making sure that his own 
candidate, William Whiston, succeeded him to 
the Lucasian chair of mathematics. It was 
Whiston’s theology, however, not his 
mathematics (which was undistinguished) that 
won Newton’s approval. Both abominated the 
fashionable heresy of deism which conceded 
God's general, providence in establishing the 
Universe, while , denying the special provi- 
dence whereby he interfered from time to time 


John Polkinghorne 

W. II. BROCK 

From Prolyle to Proton: William Prout and the 
nature of matter, 1785-1985 
252pp. Bristol: Hilger. £25. 

0852748019 

William Prout was a successful physician, 
working in London in the first half of the 
nineteenth century and specializing in urinary 
medicine. With (he energy and enthusiasm so 
characteristic of the period he also devoted 
himself to scientific research. As befitted a 
doctor, his principal interest was in “aniinnl 
chemistry”, the proto-biochemistry then in its 
infancy. However he is chiefly remembered 
today as the originator of Prout 's hypothesis, 
the suggestion (Imt the chemical elements are 
compounded of a single substance, which 
Prout named protyle and which, with some 
hesitations and reservations, he identified as 
hydrogen. 

It is a curious fact that W. H. Brock’s book is 
the first full-scale attempt to describe Prout’s 
life and achievements. The material available 
is somewhat patchy, particularly for the last 
years of Prout’s life, but it is presented with 
scholarly care and with attention to the cognate 
work of contemporaries. The meticulous 
character of Brock’s discussion makes it the 
more surprising that there is persistent mis- 
spelling of quotations from the Greek . 1 wished 
from time to time, particularly in the sections 


the staunch defender of the faith was himself 
convicted of heresy and expelled from the 
University. 

J . E. Force has treated Whiston sympatheti- 
cally, allowing us to see him not just as in the 
eyes of contemporary satirists, a figure of fuu, 
but as, at the same time, a scrupulously hon- 
ourable scholar with an irrepressible urge to 
proclaim important truths, and a readiness to 
suffer hardship uncomplainingly. His portrait 
on the dust-cover shows nothing beyond nn 
urbane eighteenth-century gentleman, but 
there is another in Clare College whose hatchet 
face and jutting chin suggest a potential for 
fanaticism more in keeping with the story of his 
life, Apart from a certain .repetitiousness, 
Force tells this story very readably, aud with 
well-documented scholarship that manages to 
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wtth the mechanism. God has, they agreed, . conceal what must at times have proved n 
certainty been very sparing in his special provi- rather tedious examination of Whistoh’s volu- 


dences, foreknowing that natural processes, 
, obedient to his laws, will usually bring his pur- 
pose to pass. To Whiston, anticipating Veli- 
kovsky, the comets were a potent, though en- 
tirely automatic, instrument - at the Fall the 
: Ea rth was struck by one so that the smooth 
• surface and equable, climate of Eden were 


rather tedious examination of Whistoh’s volu- 
minous writings. In himself Whiston has little 
to offer the modem student; as a mirror of 
Newton’s thought he mnkes n significant con- 
tribution to Newtonian studies. 

T wish I could recommend Gale Chrisllnn- 
spn’s book as warmly, fqr there is much excel- 
lent material in it, especially his treatment of 
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. cqniet cracked the crust and opened the foun- 
tains of the great deep. But the deists go so far 
as to question whether God involved himself 
even in that central act, the creation of Man, 
arid M endowment with a soul; such doubts 


profusion of misprints In the main text that 
make one doubt whether all the curiosities of 
spelling in. the manuscript excerpts are 
genuine; an indifferent index; and an occasion- 
al descent into the purple of historical 
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nn organic chemistry, that he had pennmM 
the light of hindsight to play more often oZ 
- scene and that lie had stated more clearly ft! 
relation of Pnmt's ideas to modern uZ 
standing. ^ 

In his early scientific life Prout attach 
great importance to exact measurement^ 
was. indeed, awarded the Copley medal by & 
Royal Society for liis development ofan ia 
. Pnwnl apparatus for organic analysis IhM 
, nut prevent him from exercising hisspecihfe 
y faculties and in later life they came to tw, 
t dominate. This, together with liis distaste fe 
I the use of ehemienl notation, is in Brock'sooi* 
i il, » wl ty made much less of a £ 

1 impression upon biochemistry than did IS 
s great German contemporary, Liebig. 
i It is notoriously difficult* to know how to 
. i,sscss speculative notions which subsequent 
. prove to have more tluni a grain of Iralhfc 
, them hut which are insecurely anchored in c» 
s temporary knowledge. Are they deep into, 
i ‘ions or just lucky guesses? Prout scored on 
success with his famous hypothesis aboa 

■ matter but he was well wide of the mark mi 
i ‘he supposition that it was possible to constna 

a unitary theory of sensation. He was Impelled 
to this search for simplicity by the belief (let 
God would have made the world so, anil 
perhaps natural theology provides the nt; 
sufficient reason for the elegant aad economic- 
al intelligibility of the world. Prout was certain 
ly a natural theologian, for he was the authorof 
one of the Bridgewater Treatises, with to 
somewhat catch-all title of The Chemtsoj, 
Meteorology and the Function of Digestion 
considered with Reference to Natural Theology. 
He was also a vitalist, attributing to “organic 
agents’’ roles that we would now assign to 
enzymes. 

However it is doubtful if anyone would de- 
vote a book to Prout today if lie had not pat 
forward his hypothesis of the compound nature 
of the chemical elements. He did so in two 
anonymous papers, published in 1815 and 
1816, only taking public credit later when Initf 
est was aroused. All advances in our under- 
standing of the nature of matter involve a in- 
fold process. The first step Is the disce mined 
of a pattern; the second is the interpreted# of 
that pattern in terms of nn underlying stiw- 
lure. Brock rightly insists that there were really 
two Proutinn hypotheses. They correspond to 
these two stops. The first is what Brock calls 
the “multiples hypothesis", the suggestion thd 
the atomic weights of ail elements are integral 
multiples of the atomic weight of hydroE* n - 
This is the pnttern that Prout claimed to dis- 
cern. He could not do so without some illegitJ- 
mate manipulation of the data. In partial^ 
the stubbornly non-integral atomic weight « 

• chlorine presented n problem which could only 
find its true solution much later with the recog- 
nition of the existence of isotopes. The seep® 
stop was the "prolyle hypothesis",. the i nler ' 

: pretntion of that pattern in terms of bydro^J 
- as the building-block for all the elements. W* 
so many new ideas this one was already in 
air. Brock is illuminating in liis desdpte ?) 1 
the influence on Prout of Humphry Davy ** 1 
others in the formation of his hypotbesis-^ , 

By Chapter Six of this nine-chapter 

• Brock has finished with Prout, but ‘be 
.continues, for the hypothesis lived on 
stimulus to further experiment aaij 
The whole history of atomic theory 

, tion of the positivist account of 
endeavour, for it was only by 8^8 
mere observation that a point ofrieWty, .j 
formed which enabled the asking oj , ^ 
questions. Eventually, the 
.. atoms as composed of electrons 
of nuclei as composed of protons w» . j 
: * : provided the accurate understanding 
structure of matter after which P r0 . ulilB 
groping with his famous hypothesis- 

'' The story did not end there, howej**' 

! now believe protons and neutrons m e ^ j 
• i to be composites of the yet riiore baacqw ( ] 

• and gluons. A short final chapter 

■ desultory and inaccurate account 

‘. development. -f . ' 

The revised arid updated edition of I- 
. .. Cohen’s The Birth of a New.. JM* 
;:; [; ;^eW : york; 'Norton. $17.95.: Q 393 
, ■ :(ti^s Into, account Thomas B. SetJ 1 * ^ 
f/tduction of one pf Galileo’s most famv 10 . ; 
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The coca code 


A nthony Henman 

CHARLES NICHOLL 

The Fruit Palace 
308pp- Heinemann. £9.95. 

043451084 X 

Colombia, largely on account of its burgeoning 
drug export, is very much in the news at the 
moment. A travel book which covers virtually 
all of the country, with the exception of the 
Amazon rain forest in the East, is a welcome 
addition to the growing literature on contem- 
porary Latin America. Despite a style which is 
likely to puzzle or offend those not acquainted 
with the drug underworld, it is precisely in 
dealing with the phenomenon of illicit exports 
that this book shows its greatest strength. 

The moral dilemma faced by Charles Nicholl 
when researching The Fruit Palace is one com- 
mon to many writers investigating areas of ille- 
gality. Since criminal enterprises do not nor- 
mally relish publicity, one must often acquire 
information by means of subterfuge. In 
Nicholas case, it was necessary to pose as a 
cocaine buyer. Once this cover had been 
blown, and “ mister Charlie" exposed as a 
snooping journalist, it was also necessary to 
make amends to his informants. Repentance in 
Santa Marta took the form of a walk through 
the police check points in a dockyard with an 
attachd-case containing five kilos of cocaine. 

At a time when Britain joins sundry other 
European and Third World states in support- 
ing Washington’s war on drugs, it is heartening 
to find a book which does not deal in the de- 
valued currency of “alarm" and “concern” as 
commonly promoted in the mass media. In- 
- stead, Nicholl gives us an account of drug 


smuggling -and, even more important, of drag 
consumption - which rings with a truth and 
sincerity quite lacking in the more common 
alarmist, pseudo-scientific literature. 

The precedent here is Hunter S. Thomp- 
son's Fear atid Loathing in Las Vegas, rather 
than Robert Sabbag's greatly overrated yarn 
about Colombian cocaine-smuggling. Snow- 
blind. Nicholl's story must be considered valu- 
able and timely on at least two counts. In the 
first place, be is neither for nor against the use 
of drugs. Because he is unbiased, he is pre- 
pared to describe in accurate detail the ways in 
which cannabis and cocaine are actually con- 
sumed in Colombia: often indifferently, some- 
times positively, and on occasion with evident 
self-destructive intent. Most interesting of all, 
he shows the way in which their use is com- 
bined with the various legal intoxicants in 
which Colombia also excels: tobacco, the local 
coffee {Unto), beer and the anis-fiavoured 
white rum ( aguardiente ). In the final chapters, 
be gives us a tantalizing glimpse of the Indian 
custom of coca-leaf chewing - undoubtably the 
healthiest method of ingesting the various 
alkaloids and other properties contained in this 
plant. 

Nicholl is also forthright about his rela- 
tionship with the small-time hustlers and vil- 
lains who make up the lower and middle eche- 
lons of the world of illicit drug dealing. His 
characters are not the evil pushers of popular 
repute but ordinary human beings, living out 
their often pathetic lives in the shadow of the 
West’s anti-drugs propaganda machine. By 
turns treacherous and affable, generous and 
self-indulgent, the dealers slowly convert the 
author to their own unspoken code of honour. 
Reflecting on his successful penetration of a 
medium-sized exporting syndicate, Nicholl 


Romantic self-help 


Roy Hattersley 

GEORGE GILDER 
Hw Spirit of Enterprise 
274pp. Viking. £14.95. 

067080603 X 

Until I reached page 147 and read the denun- 
ciation of the Harvard Business School for pos- 
ting “a pathetic incapacity to comprehend 
‘he essence of entrepreneurship”, I had 
assumed George Gilder to be an alumnus of 
that institution. It is not an accusation that 
should be made lightly. But I recalled that 
when I lived on the fashionable side of the 
Charles River, I occasionally ventured out of 
‘he Institute oF Politics to enrn a couple of 
dollars in hand-to-hand combat with the 
apprentice tycoons who came to Massachusetts 
10 tatn the theoretical background of their 
proudly practical trade. Old hands always used 
‘o remind me to work through case 
studies. For case studies were the basis of all 
Business School teaching. 

In The Spirit of Enterprise Mr Glider uses 
case studies to justify his pasrionate belief that 
"(■f.!? *he entrepreneurial spirit that makes the 
•world go round-. 

headed, defiant, tenacious, creative enlre- 
. continued to solve the problems of the world 

c?en faster than the world could create them. The 


achievements of enterprise remained the highest 
testimony to the mysterious strength of the human 
spirit . . . These men are legion, die true legislators 
for the silent and silenced majorities of the globe. 

Not even Samuel Smiles - who used the case 
study method in Self-Help to Illustrate his 
theories of human endeavour - wrote about 
entrepreneurs in such evangelical language. 

What is more, Samuel Smiles, describing the 
life and work of Josiah Wedgwood, James 
Brindley and George Stephenson, also man- 
aged to write about their vision and determina- 
tion without making them sound ridiculous. 
George Gilder proves himself to be more than 
the prophet of an entrepreneurial revival. He is 
also the disciple of the risible overstatement. It 
is not simply that his examples are unheroic. 
Although Jack Simplot's plan “to feed the pigs 
for nothing, with a giant savory stew of local 
refuse" is not the sort of achievement which 
gets painted on to the celling of the Sistine 
Chapel, Gilder will insist on treating such 
worthy initiatives as if they were the apogee of 
human achievement. 

It may well be that hundreds of such im- 
aginative decisions are what make the wheels 
of commerce go round. But some of us will 
persist in the belief that collective action, like 
the sensible management of demand and infla- 
tion , have a part to play in promoting economic 
efficiency as well as social welfare. Indeed if 
the great sea of human progress is made up of 


writes to his publisher: "You wanted the truth 
and all I’ve done is tell them lies.” The point is 
reaffirmed as he contemplates his outing as a 
smuggler in the docks of Santa Marta: 

I could (urn and run now, take a taxi to (he airport, 
cash in my last few dollars, and run all the way to 
Bogotfi with my tail between my legs. But some 
obscure sense of mission kept me going. I owed It to 
them. 

Of course, one could argue for a very diffe- 
rent interpretation of the author’s predica- 
ment. ~His macho (anti-) heroism is under- 
pinned by a summary dismissal of the worthy” 
topics” in South American life - the plight of 
the Indians, the politics of underdevelopment, 
the ruination of the rain forest - as if such issues 
should somehow be excluded from any worth- 
while discussion of the impact of the cocaine 
business. This sociological naivety is also re- 
flected in a somewhat excessive recourse to the 
conventions of low-life reportage: louche 
hotels, seedy street scenes and sultry sehoritas. 

Those readers who have never visited Col- 
ombia, and are not in a position to realize the 
accuracy of his descriptions, may be forgiven 
for thinking such passages a mere distraction 
from the book's major theme, the pursuit of 
the Great Cocaine Story. For, despite the au- 
thor’s occasional denials of the fact , this is what 
The Fruit Palace is really about. It is to 
Nicholl’s credit that he succeeds so well in con- 
veying the everyday atmosphere of the drugs 
business in Colombia, albeit at the cost of a 
more exhaustive political and economic analy- 
sis. He may have failed to discover even a 
single Mr Big, but he has produced an account 
of the Colombian cocaine world whose honesty 
and wit will long outlast the tedious and soon 
outdated exposes favoured by most journalists 
on this subject. 


thousands of such waves, ripples like Milos 
Krofta (who reduced the amount of fibre 
washed away in . his paper mill) and Wayne 
Copeland (“who became a multimillionaire at 
thirty-seven by buying real estate with bor- 
rowed money") ought to beapplauded, but not 
idolatrized . Gilder's problem is that If he sees a 
successful entrepreneur, he feels a duty to bow 
down and worship; 

His other problem - common among those 
who exaggerate the virtues of those they 
admire - Is the strange compulsion to create an 
army of darkness to challenge his legions of 
light. “The essential problem of entreprise in 
the West”, Gilder tells us, “is not so much the 
lingering appeal of socialism as an even more 
tantalizing vision in the minds of the political 
elite." The debilitating vision which he fears is 
“glimmering on the horizon of every social 
democratic platform” and “every neoliberal 
testament" is “capitalism without capitalists”. 

George Gilder elevBtes the spirit of enter- 
prise into a great moral force through which 
men can be saved and bom again . He probably 
thinks of himself as a practlal man beleaguered 
by. “pinko” theorists. But in feet he is an 
irredeemable romantic, Worse than that, he is , 
a romantic Who tries to justify Ms twopenny- 
coloured theories of the universe with penny- 
plain examples. In the language of his mid- 
Westem heroes, he holds a hick's view of 
human progress. 
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Advertising Elegiacs 

Advertising! The men at the front are most terribly turdlike I 

Backroom boys are the best; they can be human (a bit). 

- dients are worst of the lot, bullies and thick as a blanket, 

. . Presentations to them are true purgatorial things, 

Admanagers (if they’re new) want to show you that they are the toasters. 

Chlorophyll once was the vogue; but the Chairman’s wife didn’t like greenl 
Everything greensido was out - so campaigns wetit out of the window. 

Thinking up replacement crap* that was the terrible bore. . 

That'soheexamplejofcouree.butexamplesofthiacomeinthousands.: 

: This is iwhat drives them to drink* arid the heart attack bang I at the end, 
Suppose that you’ve done it all once. Twice is not good. But atlurd time 1 
J;;, . Three campaigns in a row, and the brain gets a bit pf atwistl .. 

s-:i .iii Is thereamoratat.alI7fe there, : 8 ompwhere*-cQn.solation?.-, j,,,' . ... 


DAVID STEEL 

PRESENTS 

Partners 
in one Nation 

The new vision of 
Britain 2000 

The Liberal leader sets out his original and 
radical new ideas far Britain, developed by a 
Brains TVust that included John Alderson, Half 
Dahrendorf, Derek Ezra, Richard Holme, James 
Meade, TVevor Phillips and Nancy Seear. 

£9.95; paperback £4.95 

Stinie 

Murder on the Common 
ANDREW ROSE 

With a foreword by 
Lord Elwyn-Jones 

Andrew Rose has gained access to Home Office 
files, officially closed until 1990, and has delved 
deeply into the celebrated case of Stinie Morrison 
who, he concludes, was wrongly convicted of 
murder. 

Illustrated £9,95 

The Military 
Correspondence 
of Field Marshal 

Sir Henry 
Wilson 

1918-1922 

Edited by 
Keith Jeffery 

Published jointly with the Army Records Society, 
this selection from some 3000 letters dating from 
Wilson’s period as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff reflects af t the principal military concerns of 
the period and includes letters to Lloyd George, 
Churchill, Curzon and Milner, as well as to 
senior soldiers such as Haig, Rawlluson, Allen by, 
Robertson and Harington. 

£ 20.00 

Blenheim 

Revisited 

The Spencer-Churchills 
and their Palace 
HUGH MONTGOMERY- 
MASSINGBERD 

a 

The stories of the Churchills ... are recounted 
herewith verve and wit. Add to that a generous 
collection of Illustrations, from formal portraits 
and. cotour plates to sketches and -family 
snapshots, and you have the rare combination of 
a work of scholarship and, as any of the dukes 
might have put it, “a damn fine read ". 1 
John Young, The Field 

Illustrated with 70 colour and 100 black and 
white photographs. £12.95 

Booktalk 

Occasional Writing 
. oh Literature and 
Children 

AIDAN CHAMBERS 

A collection of lectures and articles which 
: describe Aldan Chambers' diverse experience as 
teacher, librarian, innovative novelist and 
lecturer on the subject of children and thefr 
reading. 

paperback £B.9S 
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Anthony Quinton 

P.N. FURBANK 

Unholy Pleasure: The idea of social class 
160pp. Oxford University Press. £9.50. 
0192159550 


This book is of a curious form, unsystematic to 
the point of desultoriness, one pioneered some 
years ago by its author's even less conclusive 
Reflections on the word "image” (1970). 
Among its singularities are the incongruity be- 
tween the title, which suggests either some 
kind of frolic or an ironic survey of a national 
spoit, and the generally earnest contents. 
Another is the reversal of Aesop, in which the 
moral is stated first and the supporting mat- 
erial, rather scattered about in a tot of other 
matter, comes afterwards. 

The first sentence is arresting, in the style of 
a straight talk from the housemaster: "People 
in Britain at the moment talk too much about 
‘class 1 .” (P. N. Furbank does not mean they, 
talk too much about the word, but about the, in 
his view more or less non-existent, thing.) 
What hehasin mind are such ephemeral pheno- 
mena as U and non-U, Jilly Cooper, 77ie Sloane 
Ranger Handbook and, more generally, the 
widespread practiceof being anti-hypocritically 
explicit about the topic, exemplified in the con- 
sistent rejection of euphemism in the massive 
flow of Auberon Waugh’s journalism. 

Furbank’s objection to all this talk is that, 
under the pretence of conveying information 
about social fact, it in reality serves a merely 
rhetorical purpose. It is odious because, in 
general, to assign someone to a class is to sneer 
at them, to engage in competitive social be- 
haviour, to affix an impressionistic epithet to 
them, to make a social value- judgment about 
them. 

The first unexamined and unacceptable 
assumption involved here is that evaluation 
and description are not merely distinct but 
mutually exclusive. On the contrary, the most 
. effective evaluations are those which, by in- 
VV> corporatlng a description of what is evaluated, 

■ “rcy their supporting reasons along with 
them. “Thief" or "murderer" are more power- 
fully abusive than “swine", “rotter” or “hateful 
person”. The former terms pack the punch that 
: ‘ney.do because there is general agreement 
that it is wrong to steal or kill. Comparable \ 
■ agreement underlies the unambiguous evalua- 
tive implication (non-moral, in these cases) of i 
4 rankings of people as clever or stupid, good- i 
. looking or plain, dextrous or clumsy, clean or \ 
dirty, healthy or ill, sane or mad, entertaining ( 
or boring, even-tempered or irritable and so 
• on. '■ ■■ 1 

. Assignment of people to social classes differs j 

from a11 toese Samples by hot being by any \ 
means unambiguously evaluative. The noun i 
most commonly modified by the adjective I 
upper-class" nowadays is "twit". Many pqo- . 
pie are keen, even anxious, to establish their | 
membership of the working class, although if ■ ( 
they are sincere they are likely to use some < 
such phrase as “ordinary people" to charac- i 
terize the social group to which they claim to < 
-jbclong. Classes are indeed distinguished as . t 


general a binary system of classification will fit 
the facts better than a ternary or even more 
numerous one. Male and female mark an im- 
portant distinction between living things, but it 
is not sensible to classify colours as blue and 
not-blue, plays as tragedies and non-tragedies, 
animals as reptiles and non-reptiles. 

The last of those examples leads to a further 
point. Furbank says that social classes are not 
species. That is, of course, correct. Members 
of different social classes can interbreed, even 
If it is in the nature of a class system that there 
are obstacles to their intermarrying. But it is 
not an objection to the objective reality of 
social classes that they change through time. It 
was another of Aristotle’s mistakes to suppose 
that the variety of organic kinds to be found in 
the world today has always been there. Nor is it 
an objection that there is no fixed and absolute 
set of criteria for membership of a given social 
class. There really is a difference between 


class terms in their everyday employment. Mis 
attempted demonstration of their unreality is 
simply a theoretical analogue of the alleged 
Victorian practice of concealing the legs of 
billiard-tables from prurient inspection. 

There is, of course, a good deni of complex- 
ity about social stratification. It arises to a large 
extent from historical and geographical varia- 
tion. Once there were orders and ranks of n 
fairly stable kind; since industrialization and 
increased mobility there is class as we under- 
stand it. The social structure is changing all the 
time. Just because there is less anxiety about 
class position now than in either 1930 or 1870 
less effort is put into emphasizing (hose indica- 
tors of it that are amenable to effort, like fish- 
knives and genteel vocabulary and bowler 
hats. 

The other great source of confusion about 
the subject is the powerful intrusion of Marx 
into the argument. A firm believer in hidden, 
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size, raw material, number of legs and so forth*. 

Furbank thinks that if class is to be con- 
sjdered a. real property of those to whom it Is 
ascribed, the non-absolute criteria we do em- 
p dtes “ form of employment, income, 
birth, choice, of marriage-pimuers, education, 
*““ W J ha y 6 to be ta ken as a sign of some- 
thing deeply in common” to the people who 
■ share them; The theoiy that wherever you 
come across a cluster of regularly associated 
characteristics there must be some single hid- 
den essence of which they are all manifesta- 
tions is a tempting one, has often been taken to 


one difference of role as mattering, that be- 
tween those who do and those who do not 
own the instruments of production. This 
extravagant oversimplification had its points: 
practical, in assisting the political solf- 
consciousness and organization in socialist 
parties of Industrial workers, and theoretical, 
in drawing melodramatic emphasis to the 
jausal role of economic considerations in the 
historical development of human society. 

But it also caused a certain amount of con- 
ceptual trouble. It set up a strictly economic 
conception pf class alongside the everyday 
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without force; AU classification, he holds, in a function of hfereflections to tK&£ 
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' 1,1,1 ,,is cWWrcn will call the evening m 

1 Ulld war carnations visibly wramedi 

silver paper to weddings. But wc do not haw 
to say that the most important caused 
11 phenomenon is what that phenomeJ 
really is. ** 

The ordinary, cultural notion of social das 
is, then, alive und kicking. Different levels 
wealth allow for different modes of life diff« 
enecs, in John Stuart Mill’s phrase, of 'w 
and pursuits". Although its effect can easily be 
overridden by other factors, sameness of fa 
simplifies relationships of nn informal kind bt 
Iwccn people. They understand each other’s 
words nnd actions rcudily, they share a large 
but specialized, area of allusion and, qufti 
possibly, preferences. A person is thus goinato 
mnke friends most easily of people within the 
same clnss and will get from it a spouse with 
whom there is less dnnger of misunderstand^ 
or fundamental disagreement about how theft 
common life should be lived. Gass in (be 
everyday, cultural sense is primarily a feature 
of private life, not of the organized life of 
work, politics and religion. Indifference toil 
among social theorists reflects an indifference 
to private life. Hostility to it among ideologists 
reflects a hostility to private life. 

The greater part of Unholy Pleasure is aoi 
preoccupied with these more or less theoretical 
matters but with the history, in life and litera- 
ture, of our thinking about social class. There 
are interesting observations about the concept 
of the bourgeoisie in France, culminatinginlhe 
anguished resolution of French intellectual! 
from Flaubert to Sartre and Barthes to detach 
themselves from it. Elements of false con- 
sciousness are also discerned in Man, in his 
failure to emancipate himself from the every- 
day notion of class and in his inability to decide 
whether a class exists only if its members are 
conscious of their membership. 

Furbank’s dcniul of the reality of class re- 
vives in his treatment of historians, who, be 
asserts, can study only what people bare 
thought about it, not the thing itself. It would 
have a weird effect if they confined themselves 
in this way, except possibly in diplomatic his- 
tory of the trnditonal sort, n bare narrative of 
telegrams nnd anger. The need to do so does 
not follow from the fact that the pre-industrial 
system of ranks is different from the class sys- 
tem of Industrial society. One can examine the 
religious institutions of republican Rome with-, 
out insisting that there must be a place In there 
for rural denns and canons residentiary; 

In the second half of the book class distinc- 
tion as we know it is differentiated from the old 
hierarchy of precedence. The social pervasive- 
ness of the notion of honour is exempli^ 
from the writings of a historian of Languedoc 
and George Eliot. The historical vicissitudes of 
the idea of the gentleman arc explored with 
special reference to Trollope. Nielziches 
thesis that morality expresses the self-approval 
of the strong introduces some musingson the 
relations between class and power. - 
Finally Furbank takes leave of what he de- 
scribes as “an uneasy, enervating, som^ 
murky topic" with some thoughts about ! w 
transcendence of class feeling in Dickens soi .. 
Proust. It is not quite clear whether this « 
aimed at Lionel Trilling’s thesis that classing . 
central topic of the English novel In its gP **® 1 1 
age'br, more Wvishly. at clak5-consdbusfles iD 
general. Interior monologue is appended 
egalitarian In spirit. - ' 

It is a merit of Unholy Pleasure that K allow, 
itself to rove across all sorts of 
boundaries in bold indifference to • 

class barriers. History, sociology, : 

drawn on over a wide range, with a : 

'reference that tends to border on the ' . 
But the task of discussing something that . 
not exist and- ought not to exist, when y» , 

■ know that it really dies and are rather P recl ^* ( 
aware of its peculiarities, is bard to catty . : 
convincingly, ' The 1 root of the trouble, <1 
plainly, Is embarrasbmenL .it . is quite ol * . 
place, The book is Written by a member 
educated upper-middle class and will be rejr.;. 
Only by other people of the same kind, lae . 

Mpper, class read biographies of their relau 
and illustrated Works about, the bouses . .. 
possessions oL'simJlar people* The ws* I*.;-' 
populace reacri Wilbur Smith' Mihsand^^ 

and, atithe lowest depths; comics. The sp • ; 

Jtseffi! again8t Qffence beln8 g i ^ : ! 
k^rrti* ‘i. ■o > i> < ■ 1 1 ; 1 ■ ^ ■'»’ ,l „ ' _ . t - 
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From a decent distance 


METHUEN 


R andolph Stow 

DAN JACOBSON 

Time and Time Again: Autobiographies 
213pp. Deutsch. £8.95. 

0233978046 

The pieces forming Dan Jacobson’s new 
volume have the subtitle “Autobiographies", 
and in the foreword are also referred to more 
than once as "stories”. The suggestion is that 
they have been more carefully shaped than 
ample recollections. And indeed, in the de- 
scriptions of landscapes and townscapes, and 
. in a number of fairly brief portraits, these quiet 
anecdotes have many of fiction’s virtues. Part 
One is concerned with South Africa, in particu- 
lar with Kimberley, where Jacobson was born, 

• of Latvian and Lithuanian Jewish parents, in 
1929. Since 1954 he has been an expatriate, and 
Part Two is dominated by London, the subject 
of the longest and best piece. 

He opens with an evocation of Kimberley, a 
sandy desert sort of place, it seems, not beauti- 
fied by the traces of its past diamond mines, 
with a few somewhat pompous buildings but 
rather more of corrugated iron. In the de- 
pressed times of Jacobson's youth it was de- 
cidedly shabby. In reaction, he writes glowing- 
ly of the veld, its vast spaces and huge sky. In 
the town, segregation of the various communi- 
ties, though not mandatory, was complete. 
Blacks, Coloureds, Afrikaners, English- 
speakera kept their distance, literally. The 
Afrikaners were in those days a small minority, 
and Jacobson recalls noticing people in buses 
looking disapproving when they heard Afri- 
kaans spoken. 

He moves on to pieces about neighbours, 
about schooldays and school friends, one of 
whom died in circumstances which still move 
him. But the strongest piece in this section is 
“The Boer Lover”, a memory of a Jewish for- 
mer related to Jacobson’s mother, who sent 
her three sons to stay with him. This “N" was 
an enthusiastic convert to AErikanerdom, with 
Afrikaans-speaking wife and children. He is a 
character whose life lingers in the mind. be- 
cause of its strange end. He committed suicide 
with his domestic life in ruins, not for that 

Bad behaviour 

Eric Korn 

CUVBJAMK3 

Paling Towards England :Unreliab)e Memoirs 

Continued 

192pp. Cape, £8.95. 

922402822 7 

No, not nearly. 

Alas, the Second General Epistle of James, 
though to be admired for its “superfluity of 
naughtiness” (I James i, 21), Is not nearly as 
Jjnny as the first instalment, Unreliable 
■Mert\olrs (unreliably so-called). I reread them 
to make sure it wasn’t me, or Times, that had 
changed: they come now in a package covered 
with Critical Health Warnings, this took is so 
funny ypur hair' will fall out, you will grind your 
. teeth tp powder, you will cause yourself severe 
: ^barrassineht, if not a hernia, if you read it in 
. Public. This is only a marginal overstatement: I 
i. Pfoduced [ari ; aria of falsetto whinnies that 
^didn’t trouble ray tolerant fellow-passengers, 
most unquenchable cries of glee arose 
from James’s glory, the perfectly-shaped, per- 
. perfectly-launched metaphor 
pat . Whizzes through the air Uke a non-return 

• ^pcrang. feaving its prey dead as a duckbill. 

C0U ? BC 810 ^turners, that execute a 
•P®*J®ct arc and strike the thrower on the oed- 
; P^t?) There are many reasons why Falling To- 
Wards England might be less funny and less 
... JJIJJf^fyKentisb Town is not Kogarah; post- 
-is not childhood; away is not 
;>BP®P : ;Pr it perhaps, as James says of the 
i fti r 1 at Dover, that the accent is 

.the sense of humour? So we get 
'l &if 0tUady jokes, the thin-blankets-and- 
U^^J^lectrie-inetera jokes, the launder- 
' 65?* W? over-siidded machine turns into 

J'SSH 1 rtgrettably, 
4fr^^^ : ^ r ‘ and '^ r ^fr sb ' , v® a the r jokes, stale 
irindtehts abroad. - ■ ■ : * 1 ‘ 


reason, however, but because he was con- 
vinced that the presence of Cubans in Angola 
portended the destruction of Afrikanerdom. 

In Part One Africans are almost absent; they 
are figures seen in the distance. It is not until 
Part Two that we find a black portrait. When 
Jacobson visited his widowed father in his ex- 
treme old age, his servant-companion was a 
middle-aged childless African called Belt. 
Loyal and protective , but with a strong sense of 
her status in the household, she had periods of 
simply vanishing when in the grip of alcohol or 
drugs. The description of the relationship be- 
tween her and Jacobson’s short-tempered 
father (who had once thrown a local Nazi off 
the back of a truck) is touchingly written. The 
pieces of this section are otherwise quiet and 
English. There are meditations on the grow- 
ing-away of one’s children and on the experi- 
ence of hospitalization, and an interesting im- 
pression of F. R. Leavis, for whom Jacobson 
had unexpectedly protective feelings. No such 
feelings were inspired by Mrs Leavis. 

But the best thing in the book, taking up 
nearly a quarter of it, is a revised version of the 
title-piece from Time of Arrival (1962), a 
memorable evocation of the London which 
filled the eyes of a newly-arrived colonial thirty 
years ago. Here are the bomb-sites, the im- 
pressive but crumbling terraces, the wonders 
and complexities of the Underground, the 
shabbiness, the gloomy skies with their strange 
red winter sun, the English “characters" who 
seemed to be reading from old scripts. This is a 
version of London to which 1 shall often return. 
It has something of the magic of Rebecca 
West’s Chubinov, in The Birds Fall Down, 
when he says: “All these places like Camden 
Town and Pimlico and Notting Hill have a 
wild majesty." 

There is a tendency for Jacobson to round 
off anecdotes with a little moralizing on sub- 
jects like time and fate and death. It is a sign of 
his decency, everywhere apparent, but risks 
sounding automatic. But then, his great-grand- 
father, the Rabbi, was described as “the Prince 
of the Torah and the Storehouse of Light, a 
Lion Among his Companions, the Righteous 
and Everlasting Upholder of Truth, the Deer 
of Israel" and mueh else. So moralizing may be ' 
in the blood. 
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Falling Towards England carries Give 
James from the docks at Dover to the threshold . 
of Cambridge, three years spent largely pro- 
ving to his own satisfaction, and to the detri- 
ment of various employers, his Inability to do 
any jobs other than the ones he does very well. 
There is an impressive march-past of a major- 
ity of the seven deadly sins, notably lust though j 
the boozing isn’t so bad either; "each evening 
after helping to drink their wine I generously 
offered to sleep with either or both”. This insist- 
ence on his bad behaviour becomes morbid ; we 
think of K. Amis “feeling rather a good chap 
for not liking myself very much for It and not 
liking myself at all for feeling rather a good 
chap", or of James himself in one of his less 
likeable television roles, as ringmaster to a 
circus of fools, interrupting from time to time 
fo teU us how funny it all is - only here he is 
both zany and ringmaster. Moral second-gues- 
sing makes even the eloquent splutter, as when 
he castigates himself for not having gone to the 
funeral of a notably amiable landlady: 
my ebasdsnee was uneasy at the time and although It 
never became exactly inflamed on the subject I can 
still say that my dereliction lived with me as a matter 
.for regret.'' ,' 

He manages to sound like a politic! art with a" 
bad. conscience, if such a thing can be: in feet .; 
much of his alleged boorishness is attributed tb 
his bring a "radical; socialist” at the time, 
though we don’t get much oil his politics. 

Various orders of self-indulgence, present 
and past, mark fols nofras-unieliable-as-all-r 
that-memory. A man who can recollect, hilar- 
iously, eyery tie, shoe, and trouser he has ever 
flaunted probably cannot help telling, the truth 
as he sees it even, when ostentatiously not on 
path: And, let it be said; he remembers good 
turns and godd friends generously, and geinef- . 
ously, feels he was luckier and more privileged 
than the young of the I?80s. TTiere were jqbd . 

If 

‘■'meafe. bnly the hamburgers^ nave improved, i . 


Novelists in Interview 

JOHN HAFFENDEN 

Fourteen foremost writers of fiction give derailed accounts of their writings in this 
absorbing collection by John HaiTcnden. The volume contains interviews with Martin 
Amis, Malcolm Bradbury. Anita Brookner, Angela Carter, William Golding, Russell 
Hoban, David Lodge. Ian McEwan. Iris Murdoch, V. S. Pritchett, Salman Rushdie, David 
Storey, Emma Tennant, and Fay Weldon, included too are discussions of cultural 
context and of narrative techniques and kinds, which offer immediate material for 
critical debate. 

352 pages 

Hardback 0 -it 6 37590 l £11.95 S25.00 

Paperback 0416 37600 2 .£5.95 S 1 0.95 

Postures of fhe Mind 

Essays on mind and morals 
ANNETTE BAIER 

Based on the author’s reading of Hume and the later Wittgenstein. Prjstmvs oftbe 
Mind is a stimulating challenge to many traditional beliefs i n the fields of philosophy of 
mind, philosophy of act ion and ethics. Baicr investigates emotional mental priKresses 
and the moral philosophy w hich results when they are pul into effect. 

'Essential readingfor all teachers of inoral philosophy'. 

A lasdafrM n eft i {» 'j v, Vanderbilt University 
32 H pages HIx USA } 

Hardback 0 416 39620 8 £16.95 
Paperback 0 416 39630 5 £6.95 

Aspects of Toleration 

Philosophical studies 

Edited by JOHN HORTON and SUSAN MENDUS 
These essays by i group of philosophers and political theorists spring from a generally 
acknowledged need for a more discriminating understanding of toleration in 
contemporary' society'. They relate philosophical questions about the meaning and 
justification of toleration to debates about such Issues as religious freedom, racial 
discrimination, pornography and censorship. Both classic works and recent moral and 
philosophy are discussed. 

192 pages 

Hardback 0 416 39290 3 Jt 15.00 S2995 

Towards the Managed Economy 

Keynes, the Treasury and the fiscal policy debate of the 1930s 

ROGER MIDDLETON 

■ This is the first foil -length analysis, of (he early de velopmen t of fiscs I polity as a tool of 

• modem economic, management. Drawing on hitherto untapped sources, Roger 
Middleton examines the much -debit ted Issue of Keynes’ influence on the Treasuiy.'On 
a broader level, the bouk alms to demonstrate to readers concerned with both the 
1930s and the current policy' debates that changes in official economic thinking can 
result from political and administrative factors as much ns theoretical considerations. 

256 pages 

Hardback 0 416 35830 6 £25.00 S-19.95 

The Making of the Soviet System 

Essays In the social history of Interwar Russia 
MOSHE LEWIN 

Moshc Lewin traces the transformation of Russian society and the Russian political 
system in the period between the two world wars, h transformation that was to lead to 
Stalinism. His emphasis is on the changes stemming from war. revolution, civil war and 
industrialization, and he discusses such topics as rural society and religion, the 
background of Soviet collectivization, and the prewar policies of agricultural 
procurement. 

364 pages ( Ex USA ) 

Hardback 0 416 40820 6 £19.00 
Paperback: 0416 40830 3 £895 

The Making of Modem Europe 
1648-1780 

' ;•••■ ■: GEOFFREY TREASURE . 

Geoffrey Treasure presents a full account of the European experience during a period 
of political and economic difficulty, following the Thirty Years War and the revolution- 
ary disorders between the years 1640-60. He examines the economic, political and 
rei Igiou's aspects of the pe riod, and offers a detail ed study of the people of Europe. Tills 
i is an excellent and clearly structured new . text for sixth-form and undergraduate 

. levels.-' ' . ' 

..... 660 pages, lljustratcd • ■ 

' ■, -Hardback 0 41672360 8 £16.5)5 .535.00 

• •••;■:. Paperback . 0416 723705 *?,95 516.95 

Uneven Development in 
Southern Europe 

Studies In accumulation, class ^migration and the state 
i: . ' Edited by RAY HUDSON andJlM LEWIS 

This scholarly and ahthorltatlvc collection is ah essential reference in the analysis of 
die significant changes now .taking place within southern Europe. The emphasis on 
derailed case studies ensures, that the key theoretical questions are addressed with 
..unusual precision, while individual chapters also provide useful insights for those 
Ihtercstcd In France, Greece,, Italy, Portugal. Spain or Hirkey in their own right. 
, An: extensive, bibliography is included. ' 

426pagcs 

Hardback 0 416 32840 7 £32.50 555.00 
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E. S. Turner 

HELENE HANFF 
Q’s Legacy 

138pp. Deutsch. £6.95. 
0233978100 


As an eighteen-year-old would-be writer in 
Philadelphia, Helene Hanff could have signed 
on for one of those postal courses which cry 
“Earn Good Money By Your Pen" (an experi- 
ence good for a wise-cracking chapter of auto- 
biography). Instead she went to the library and 
took out On the Art of Writing by Sir Arthur 
Quiller- Couch (“Q"), King Edward VII Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Cambridge. 
This shocked her by saying that “he was carried 
home drunk" was better English than “he was 
conveyed to his place of residence in an intoxi- 
cated condition". However, she learned that 
lesson and her style is nothing if not direct. 

In New York, to further her self-education, 
she began writing that series of “goofy" (her 
own word) letters to the London second-hand 
booksellers, Marks and Co. The correspond- 
ence was published as 84 Charing Cross Road 
and became a cult book , inspiring a play which 
was a success in London though not in New 
York. On its heels she wrote The Duchess of 
Bloomsbury Street, an account of her visit to 
London to help promote the British edition. 
The present work tells how site came to write 
those two books and describes her further visits 
to London for the television and stage produc- 
tions. 

Miss Hanff rubs the literary world the right 
way. She is the sort of author whom a British 
(well. Hungarian) publisher is happy to instal 
in his mother's temporarily vacant St John's 
Wood flat. She likes meeting fans and going 
sightseeing with them. At book-signings she 
cannot stop herself writing “chummy" greet- 
ings and does not shy from inscriptions which 
go “From. . . To. . . Via. . .". Whatever she 
says, she docs not really gnidge spending 22 
cents poStngc to thank the buyer of a paper- 
back which yields her only 11 cents royalty. 

As a miscellaneous writer (to borrow .On 
‘Honoured categorization from the DNfi) Miss 
Hgnff haid brief flirtations with the New Yorker 
• and Reader’s Digest , wrote plays for the New 
York Theatre Guild, television scripts and chil- 
dren’s books. By her own account her problem 
ha? been not how to write 'but what to write. 
Book after book goes "down the incinerator”, 

• either because she feels U Is no good Or because 
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her agent teiis her so. (One friendly agent, 
keeps ringing up with “What are you writing? 
Are you eating?”) 

Q's Legacy illustrates the difficulty. It is 
engagingly and breathlessly written in the 
gosh-look-at-me vein, but is all too thin-spun. 
As in The Duchess of Bloomsbury Street the 
author is escorted on rushed sight-seeing trips 
to familiar British landmarks and the result will 
hove her library readers putting more exclama- 
tion marks in the margins as they catch her out 
(Windsor Castle was rather more than an “old 
house” before George IV began embellishing 
it and the architect was not Nash but Wyat- 
ville). One of her pilgrimages is to Quiller- 
Couch’s old rooms at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge (after three hours “I was convinced Q 
knew I was there"). Another is to Charing 
Cross Road to unveil a developer’s plaque, 
bearing her name, on the site of the vanished 
bookshop. At the BBC television recording 
she marvels how. helped by the Queen's Book- 
binder, the production team lias immaculately 
restored her tattered leather-bound classics. 


apparently in the cause of nut hent icily. 

Hearing that Miss Hnnff had undergone 
cataract surgery and was having (he usual sport 
with mutinous contact lenses, her publisher, 
Andrfi Deutsch, said at breakfast, “Darling I 
want you to write me a short, funny book about 
cataracts." She comments: “He was lucky l 
didn't throw him out of the eighth-floor win- 
dow." But she was wrong. There is a good idea 
(here and this highly personal writer could do it 
standing on her head. 

Those who met Miss Hanff will be fascinated 
by her pen-pictures of them. She was thor- 
oughly impressed by n gracious nuhinge run by 
“parents who were 1 980 newspaper reporters" , 
complete with day nursery, night nursery .and 
so on. ft sounds much grander than the apart- 
ment in New York where our author, after 
sighing over yet another refractory manu- 
script, reflects on 84 Charing Cross Road, "the 
miracle of my life 1 would never understand". 
There ure oae or two others who tuny not quite 
understand it either, but all will recognize a 
warm and valiant spirit when they see one. 
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George Bernard Maw at “Shaw's Comer", the name given by villagers to the Rectory In Ayot St Lawrence; 
reproduced from the book reviewed below 


Victoria Glendinning : . 

JAMES LEES -MELNE and others 
■Writers at Home 
184pp. Trefoil. £12.95. 

0 86294 056 7 

This is an agreeable symposium designed to' 

7 draw attention to those National Trust houses 
■whose value lies not in their architectural glory 
• but In their connection with famous authors, 
dames 'Lees-M/lne in his lengthy introduction 
..Jakes a;;<2atiler througtf. Ehglisti' literature 
' !(''Then^me ; Shakespeare’-^ with special r«w ! '• 


ghost-humlng, • that feeling which we always plainest end least prepossessing of all NT pron- 
cljep&h, however subconsciously, that some- erfles - writes an even more personal nnrrn- 
where or other among its staircases we shall t|ve:anaccountofhlsownrenctionstonvislllo 
open a door and stumble ripon genius at work". Clouds Hill and of his responses to wlmt Is 

n r 'T rf( 7" n „ at M lovin 8 1 J-™»s>e< 1 of known about Lawrence's cccontrie domostl- 
first editions, (he display case devoted to the city. Trevelyan is a delicate specialist hi the 

ssrr ■ — .»* 

dio/ruM/i-seeker; Ian Campbell’s piece on the Sacred relics get passed down too. Trevelyan 

° f raa i enal te,ls rtth circumstantial detail how an Arab 
.oyi^abl^ .about domesticlife in Gheyne Row, robe was bought by Sidney Cockerell and 
^^ ngha ^’ 8 contemporary given, to L^wrepce, whagayelttOG. B. Shaw 

f vra(ertd|opp .bf ithe ; roo^ .^d thelr tetchy V yh^ gave it back tp.Coderell. Who BaVe lt: to 

Guinhesi, 'who presented It t6 the shrine 
included Were bhioved bOmes; 0Rohald >■ at Clouds Hill S J Perelman ml oh f ka*. 
^Cdleridge at - written;? 

Jjlether Stowy' , ,'is refreshing. iri that although ■- . once did oti' the subject of fe M Foster’s 
the poet vyrbte h^. greatest works during his . tropsert. ; 7 : . . J - ter s 

tenancy of a cott^e in -.that; village he soon ; Trevelyans pieie Is effective But tW 
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;;ain,:and he finds 1 it hard to believe that muefaj ! 
con come of a future generation of writers.- 
doomed Itq a "dessicated fs/cj vision of. a drabi ■' 

• grey yyprki". The book; he writes,; is about , 
“the influence of landscape arid architecture 1 ’ ■ 

•; on Hteraturc”. v;. • ••• 7' , 

• put’i( JS nbt realJy abopt thht at all. The 
diversC approachcs of (he. ten ^^tribWtprs '4 ; . 

:,1 who incliide, Mary’ Moortoan oji; WqMs’Wohlt ■, 
'at CockeVniOuthajid Allap Bank^rapkTudhyt 
.on Henry James , at Lamb .House, Desmota^ 7 ; 
Hawkins on Hardy at Bdckhamptori and Max 7 
Gate constitute. the, bopk*s main attraction;'' 
The lessdh$pired pieces amount to little rnpra 
than impersonal “brief lives”, with a house as a f 
peg, wftei%Bs the allure of a literary shrine is its 
intimacy, and the illusion .of - the fornler 
; tenant's real presence; JopathW Keates, pn; : 
Kipling at Bateman’s , expresses t jits frustrated 

•V ' • : vK ^ V;- - K.mw:;;.; 

k- . .. r ./ f?! ■'»■>- *;/* 'i 


ping chapters: on j r espedti vply^tKe -Wbrilis alL Sto bfemh h 
Rodrael.l „arid : ^ tlie. widdr Biodmiibu^'^te 

East Sussex ; ■ thej> ;cqU xiii (thdi rlSn^'aiMdV. ; . ^ with; the 


Chris Baldick 

JOMcMlIKTKY -~ 

Knglish l.uiiRungc, Kngllsh Literature: The 
crealion of an academic disci pi inc 
192pp. Hamden, Connecticut: ShneSlring 
Press; distributed in the UK by Clio,55St 
Tliomas Street. Oxford OX 1 IJG, $22,50 
Il2[)xn2tk*08 


When the University of Oxford firet proposed 
to establish a chair of English Languages 
Literature in the 1880s, objectors feared that 
this undemanding new subject would produce 
"mere chatter about Shelley". This new book 
on the origins or the discipline offers us chatter 
about the chatterers. Jo McMurtry’s focus is 
fur narrower than her subtitle promises: rather 
than try to chart the rise of English as an educe- 
(tonsil movement she has selected four pioneer 
teachers nnd scholars and written the Lives ol 
the Professors, based partly upon rhe admiring 
reminiscences of their students. The mislead- 
ing impression given is that the academic study 
of English grew as a more or less haphazard 
consequence of a few individual enthusiasms. 
McMurtry docs mention in passing the huge 
demand for education among women and 
workers in the late nineteenth century, but 
only in a brief prelude to her biographical 
chapters on the founding fathers. 

The subjects are indeed representative men, 
and are called upon here to represent Ibeir 
academic milieux us well as the state of their 
nascent discipline. 'Hie industrious teacheraod 
populurizer Henry Morley stands for the secu- 
lar and innovative world of University College 
London; David Masson, the editor ond bio- 
grapher of Milton, exemplifies the scholarship 
of Edinburgh; while Francis James Child, the 
bal lad-collcctor, and W. W.Skeat, the editor 
of Langland, represent the importation of Ger- 
manic rigour to Harvard and Cambridge 
Universities respectively. This local approach 
might have done something to offset the Ox- 
bridge bins of existing accounts of early English 
studies (there nrc some interesting remarb 
here on, for example, the place of rhetoric in 
Scottish education), but McMurtry uses it in- 
stead as a way into a scries of digressions on the 
forgotten minutiae of Victorian life: street- 
lighting, quill pens und country curacies take 
up the space which could huve been given to a 
critical examination of the work of these four 
men, and of its significance for education. The 
account of Henry Morley, for instance, tcUstu 
of the epitaph to his cat Noddles, and that 
Morley established u refreshment room still in 
existence nt University College, but It does not 
give us a sustained account of Itls enormous 
survey, English Writers, McMurtry is 'loc in- 
terested in conjuring up, with ninny n specula- 
tive would-hnvQ-bccn und must-have-done, ,a 
Victorian world of elichds from the tourist 
brochure. A Cambridge don is “a gowhed and 
learned gentleman drifting through llw ^ 
tors", the cloisters belong, of course, to. 
groves of Academe", of which this Is a tyF® 1 
description: 

The gardens wore as green, the courtyards ailrira.* 5 
they had been when Milton was enrolled lw ■ 
Chrises College misses aonte picturesque poi«>F 
through its not being located on the Cara and 
having access to neither punts nor willow 
aside from this disadvantage it is as handw*;; 

, college os any in Cambridge. ;' J - 


There nre several passages of this sort.^J|4 
look suspiciously like padding introduced^ 

out a very thin book v .7^' 

McMurtry’s purpose is to instil into t^sr 
students an affectionate respect 
who' actually edited Chaucer with -then 
. hands; and for the kind of student 
. aginative t<? guess that the Victorians dld 
; use photocopiers, it might serve as a 
: introduction to Victorian academic 
wise it is a very bland affair, saved only by so 
well-documented probing into the financial ^ 
tails of Victorian scholarship as a wrc ^ r, ari i >fl 
into die earliest syllabuses and examin . 
papers. One striking exhibit is aphotogtap 
a harvard paper of 1893., asking 
; write on “Miss Austen’s- relations with, j 
. Burney” arid other probjems. Against 
; thri questions the candidate has scribblec. . 

; ten" or “Hard as thuridpr 1 ’ , and across th® 

• ; "To V- with this’ 1 . Y - .• '• 
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Ian Donaldson 

MAYNARD MACK 
Alexander Pope: A life 

975pp. Yale University Press. £15.95. 

0300033915 

“The ideal biographer of Pope, if he ever 
appears, must be endowed with the qualities of 
an acute critic and a patient antiquarian”, 
wrote Leslie Stephen over a century ago in his 
study of Pope in the English Men of Letters 
series; adding, with a noticeable air of fRtigue, 
that “it would take years of labour to work out 
all the minute problems connected with the 
subject". Stephen himself was disinclined to 
show great patience towards a poet whom he 
considered to be “a liar and a hypocrite", “the 
victim of moral as well as physical diseases", a 
regrettably unmanly Man of Letters, but he 
was scholar enough to recognize the complex- 
ities of the task which some other, more 
foolhardy, biographer might one day wish to 
address. Fifty years later George Sherburn, a 
better and more patient scholar than Stephen, 
was similarly despondent about the bio- 
graphical task; “This is no time to talk of defini- 
tive lives of Pope”, he declared gloomily at the 
outset of his Early Career of Alexander Pope in 
1934. The Early Career has been, up until now, 
the most satisfactory account of a part (at least) 
of Pope's life, but its narrative stops at 1727, 
when Pope was only thirty-nine years of age, 
leaving uncharted the great and productive 
yean of his maturity. Sherburn had realized 
the impossibility of writing a trustworthy life of 
Pope until certain preliminary editorial chores 
were completed: a critical text of the poems 
was Imperative, as was a critical (and com- 
plete) edition of Pope's letters. 

During the past half-century, these editorial 
tasks have effectively been completed: the 
great eleven-volume Twickenham edition of 
the. poems emerged between 1938 and 1968, 
and Sberbiirn's own five-volume edition of 
Pope’s correspondence in 1956. In other ways, 
too, the entire landscape of Pope studies has 
been transformed. Since the end of the Second 
World War, nearly a hundred books on Pope's 
poetry have been published. Notable bio- 
graphies of many of Pope's contemporaries 
have appeared: Irvin Ehrenpreis’s three- 
volume life bf Swift, J. H. Plumb’s Walpole, 
Robert Halsband’s lives of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu and Lord Hervey, and (for the later 
Period) James Clifford’s and W. J. Bate’s bio- 
graphies of Samuel Johnson - to name but a 
few; Nearly two-and-a-half centuries after his 
death, it seems at last timely and possible to 
write a. major and authoritative life of Pope. 
But needless to say, what is also required Is o 
Willing scholar who approximates in some 
‘Jegrce to that phantom modol, “the ideal 

biographer”. 

Maynard Mack approaches the model about 
a* pearly as one could decently wish. His mag- 
isterial new biography is the culmination of a 
lifetime's editorial, critical, bibliographical 
jnd biographical labours that have established 
him as the foremost living authority on Pope 
0ud his writings: the Twickenham editions of 

• the Essay on Man (1950) and of the Homeric 
transtatigns (1967), The Garden and the City 

i [Collected In HirnselfX 1982) and The 
uut and Greatest Art (1984) are the major 
Jpilestones in this journey. Professor Mack is 
® Patient antiquarian 1 ' not merely in the stric- 
ter tense of Leslie Stephen’s phrase, but in a 
Wger and more generous sense as well: his 
PUrs^t of information about Pope’s life goes 
vyith a readiness to understand the (not 
artiiable) complexities of Pope's charac- 
' ^^^tetion tq the varibt^ social and psycho- 
tegipal pressures to which he vyas subject.'Tbe 
- Z$p te a biography of extraordinary ampii- 
' ; MH ; of. scale and of spirit, its ‘very size 

• ^,*^8 the biographer’s attitude of mind;: 

. . ivte^tyle , comfortably pitched for the general 
i ' tefldef - whp l& prebared for the long haul 
■ ^?8h'.^'tir'6usand-page life, is leisurely, 

,;$Pftel» digressive, richly circumstantial. 

• jt is quite unlike all previous 

• accounts of Pope, from Iris own 

[ - When, Jonathan Rjchardson re- 

reminiscences ab-. 
r'-j '& ills life, “it is characteristic 
;f an d the man’VMack observes, 

^rgt sentence get| him born, hut 


second educated, and his third launched on his 
career as a poet" . It is characteristic of Mack - 
and possibly of his age - that his account of 
Pope’s childhood, about which very little speci- 
fic information survives, should be (on the 
other hand) so spacious. He tells us of nursing 
and swaddling, of breeching and birching, of 
the commoner childhood and adult diseases of 
the day, and of the almost more terrifying re- 
medies thnt were routinely supposed to coun- 
ter them; he describes the Pope family house in 
Plough Court from the cellar (“Pope’s first 
grotto”) via the plumbing to the attic, and 
meditates its possible impact upon the poet's 
childhood imagination; he charts the growth 
and development of London, and details the 
sights to be seen on its streets; he describes the 
shape and typography of John Ogilby’s Iliad 
“in that great edition with pictures” which 
Pope read as a child, and saunters through 
various Homeric episodes which must have im- 
pressed him. Little is taken for granted, little is 
reckoned to lie totally beyond the reach or 
speculation of the curious biographer. About 
Pope’s friend Henry Cromwell Dr Johnson re- 
ported that he could discover nothing other 
than that he rode a-hunting in his tye-wig. 
“Johnson was too easily discouraged*’, says 
Mack, whose wider researches evince a detail 
here, a detail there - Cromwell was deaf and 
shaped like a weasel, with a dandified taste for 
red breeches, a nosegay, and the ladies - that 
gradually build into a vivid and amusing por- 
trait. Such meticulous detailing, sustained 
throughout the biography as a whole, lends it a 
Samuel Richardson-like quality (for it is not a 
terse biography) of expansiveness and particu- 
larity. 

It is not the occasional absence of factual 
information that makes a life of Pope difficult 
to write, however, but another and more 
puzzling kind of seeming absence within Pope’s 
own character. Pope often chose to display a 
smiling equableness, a readiness to find truth 
on both sides of a question and in the middle 
too, retiring with a shrug from controversy and 
debate. This characteristic is much at odds with 
the alternative image of Pope the forthright 
satirist. 

My Head and Heart thus flowing thro 1 my Quill, 
Verse-Man or Prose-Man, term me which you will. 
Papist or Protestant, or both between. 

Like good Erasmus in an honest Mean, 

In Modoradon placing all my Glory, 

While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory. 

This is from the “First Satire of the Second 
Book of Horace Imitated”, in 1733. “I can pray 
for opposite parties, and for opposite religions, 
with great sincerity", Pope had written years 
earlier to Sir William Trumbull. Throughout 
adolescence, he confessed to Francis Atter- 
bury , “I found myself a Papist and a Protestant 
by turns, according to the lost book I read". 
Pope’s exact position on the great social and 
political issues of the day is often hard to judge, 
especially during the early and middle periods 
of his life. How deep Was his Catholicism, how 
warm his interest in the Jacobite cause? The 
events following the death of Queen Anne, 
Pope wrote to Gay in 1714, “threw us all into a 
hurry Of; Spirits; even I who am more of a 
Philosopher than to expect any thing from any 
Reign* was borne away by th^current, arid full 
of expectation of fee Successor". But who ex- 
actly does Pope mean by "the Successor"? 
“The studied obliquity of the reference” , Mack 
remarks, "is possibly revealing." Possibly re- 
vealing, but more obviously concealing. The 
same even-handed caution is; sometimes to be 
fotind in the poems as well: [nWindsQr-Forest, 
for. example, which Mack characterizes as 
“ecumenical and conciliatory, like the ikttiy 
on Criticism". ' . . 

Mack explains this seemingly neutral, 

. seemingly wavering liabit : of mind partly by 
reference to Pope’s reading of jBrasmus and 
(Interestingly) Montaigne. His more sustained 
. and telling argument, however, is that it may 
be seen as part bf the natural defence reflexes 
of a Roman Catholic growing up ia the fanati- 
cal atmosphere of late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth-century England. In the early pages 
of the book Mack vividly evokes the anti- 
Cqt hoiic fears and skirmishes in Uradon in f fee 
years following' the Popish Plot: the butchering 

of political suspects; the Pope-burning proces- 
siOTS, their effigies filled with live cats which 
screamed with diabolical authenticity as they 


felt the flames; the wild rumours surrounding 
the birth of the young James Stuart just twenty 
days after Pope's own birth. Mack persuasively 
argues that the psychological effects of ontl- 
Catholic legislation in Pope’s day- were inevit- 
ably profound: to be excluded from positions 
of trust and power, to be subjected to double 
taxation and restrictions on residence and 
property, must have been even more deeply 
disabling than to suffer the physical deformi- 
ties and weaknesses which happened to 
compound Pope’s personal plight. 

Pope’s pose of philosophical detachment 
was a virtue wrung from necessity. In a self- 
referring epitaph composed in 1738 he pictured 
himself as one 

who oe’er cared, and still cares not a Pin, 
What they said, or may say of the Mortal within. 

But who living and dying, serene still free, 

Trusts In God, that as weU as he was, he shall be. 

The social (and geographical) distance which 
Pope tried to measure from his enemies was in 
part imposed upon him; the emotional distance 
was seldom as great as he protested. Through- 
out his life he cared greatly what was said "of 
the Mortal within”. “These things are my di- 
versions” , he is famously reported as saying 
after one sally against him, as his face con- 
torted with pain. There were other poses which 
Pope liked to maintain. Encouraged perhaps 
(Mack thinks) by his friendship with William 
Walsh, Pope protested aristocratically that his 
poetry was merely an “idle trade”, not the 
passionate and consuming vocation that it 
actually was. Did he not toil endlessly ov&t 
successive drafts of his poems? “I writ because 
it amused me", he wrote coolly in the preface 
to the edition of his Works in 17 17 ; “I corrected 
because it was as Pleasant to me to correct as 
to write; and I publish'd because 1 was told I 
might please such as it was a credit to please.” 
The disdain which Pope shows in his Epistle to 
Dr Arbuthnot for the ceaselessly scribbling 
writers who invade liis Horatian retreat at 
Twickenham has something in common with 
the disdain which his admirer, Lord Byron, 
was later to show for the scribbling Lakeland 
poets with their inky fingers: "One hates a 
fellow wjio's all author". Jn both cases, need- 
less to say, the air of casual amateurism is 
studiously assumed, but in the last resort 
Byron had his genuine lordliness to fall back 
upon, as Pope did not. “It is pleasant to con- 
sider”, wrote Lady Mary Wortley Montagu of 
Pope and Swift, but not very pleasantly, “that 
had it not been for the good nature of those 
very mortals they contemn, these two Superior 
Beings were entitled by their Birth and heredit- 
ary Fortune to be only a couple of Link Boys.” 
Such contempt could be deeply wounding. 
Then again, there is the puzzling question of 
Pope’s attitude to Lady Mary, herself, and of 
that elaborate epistolary flirtation he main- 
tained with her during her time In Turkey; 
what is passion, what is play-acting, cannot 
easily be distinguished: “a cultivated infatua- 
tion”, W. K. Wimsatt felicitously called it. And 
there are those other equally “cultivated” 
friendships to reckon with: Pope’s youthful 
attachment, for . example, to the elderly 


William Wycherley, with whom he exchanged 
knowing and artful letters. Such habits were 
developed early in Pope's life, and endured 
late. 

One of the chief problems for a biographer 
wishing to understand the essential character 
of Alexander Pope is, in short, that so much of 
that character was the painstaking creation of 
Alexander Pope himself. Pope was, in this 
sense, his own first biographer, arranging and 
presenting the image of himself which he 
wanted the world to have. The quietly 
touched-up letters which Pope contrived to 
bring before the public in 1735 were a part of 
that process of careful image-making, as were 
the dramatic roles which he chose to assign to 
his friends and to himself in his various verse 
epistles. Unlike the Victorian commentators. 
Mack is unfazed by Pope's constant readiness 
to put his best face forward. Such tactics were 
one way of countering the slanderous distor- 
tions of bis opponents, he argues, and of com- 
pensating for and setting to rights the physical 
and social distortions which Pope had long 
suffered. 1 

The . . . urge to redeGae, almost re-create himself, 
within the poems and elsewhere. Is readily under- 
standable in tiiis context, as is his resolution, con- 
scious or unconscious, to build a poetic world In 
which he is seen surrounded not by jealous dunces or 
supercilious courtiers, but by admired and admiring 
friends. 

Aesthetically and morally, it is suggested, such 
deliberate self-fashionings are no more repre- 
hensible than is Roubiliac’s decision to create a 
bust of Pope with the noble, contemplative 
features of a Roman sage, and with no hint of 
the poet’s curved and stunted body. Art of this 
kina compensates for the cruelties of life, and 
gives substance to legitimate ideals. 

It is characteristic of Maynard Mack to show 
tolerance of this kind, and to look also for 
psychological motives to explain aspects of 
Pope’s behaviour and art which an earlier gen- 
eration of scholars often found simply rebarba- 
tive. On those occasions when he does speak 
regretfully of Pope’s conduct - the devious 
arrangements for the printing of the letters to 
and from Swift in 1741 were “discreditable by 
any standard”, those for the Odyssey transla- 
tion “a shabby business all round” - he often 
pauses to enquire what can have made Pope 
behave in the way ho did: ill health? anxiety? 
exhaustion? Nineteenth-century critics were 
wont to distinguish the age of Pope, when men 
wore wigs and rhymed in couplets, from their 
own age, in which life and art proceeded in a 
more natural manner. Mack, on the other 
haiid, habitually implies the existence of cer- 
tain correspondences and continuities which 
run between Pope's age and our own. Thus 
aspects of Pope’s character are sometimes ex- 
plained by reference to modern psychological 
perceptions (about the predicament of power- 
less but conspicuous minorities such as .urban 
blacks, for example), and his poetry is some- 
times praised for its teeming relevance to the 
state of modern society. 

The second of feese comparative habits 
raises more problems than the first. Different 
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readers will no doubt react in different ways to 
the low groundswell of allusions that is to be 
heard throughout this book: to over-popula- 
tion and thermonuclear warfare, modern cities 
and modern art, rock stars and the new por 
nography, bookstore promotions and televi- 
sion culture. Yet one of the paradoxical effects 
of such modern murmurings may be to diffuse, 
rather than to sharpen, our sense of what was 
truly distinctive about the age in which Pope 
lived, and about his own complex, imaginative 
and idiosyncratic responses to it. To accept 
those responses too swiftly, to assimilate 
Pope's particular anxieties into the larger 
rhythms of modern unrest, to see him as a 
decent liberal worrier like the rest of us, may 
be to ignore some of the oddity and strength of 
the man and his art; qualities which must have 
been all too apparent to those who cudgelled, 
lampooned and measured their distance from 
him in the past. 

Mack is closer to his subject. His readiness to 
see that Pope is defending “critical civility" 
even in so apparently combative a poem as The 
Dunciad , his relish of that poem's attack upon 
narrow-minded scholarship, reveal something 
about his own critical sympathies. The portrait 


of those critics who “explain a thing till all men 
doubt it, I And write about it, Goddess, and 
about it" seems, he declares, “curiously famil- 
iar in the 1980s". Is our age, intellectually 
speaking, like Pope’s, then? Is The Dunciad a 
poem for our times? Well, not quite. Pope 
pictured himself as surrounded by myriads of 
dunces whose combined ignorance would 
finally bring darkness to the land; as his poem 
draws to its conclusion, “Art after Artgoesout, 
and all is Night". His biographer pictures him- 
self as surrounded nnd illuminated by so many 
fellow scholars that to acknowledge-their total 
help, he tells us with a big gesture, would be 
“like numbering the stars". So it is not all bad 
news. Pope and Professor Mack seem these 
days to have the myriads on their side. This 
new corporate friendliness towards Pope con- 
trasts markedly with the old acerbity: perhaps, 
in the course of time, it will be seen to have its 
limitations too. Meanwhile this massive and 
indispensable book shows us that the art of 
biography, at least, has not gone out. All 
credit is due not simply to the author but 
also to his publishers, who can market it at 
what is, for these times, a truly extraordinary 
price. 


In the dust and heat 


W. B. Carnochan 
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Literature and Popular Culture in Eighteenth- 
Century England 

215pp. Brighton: Harvester. £22.50. •• 
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Twice in Eighteenth-Century Encounters, Pat 
Rogers delivers a credo-, or maybe mare accur- 
ately, a non credo. Once it is a defence of fact 
against ideology. Arguing with E. P. Thomp- 
son on the matter of Pope and the Berkshire 
Blacks Professor Rogers confesses, not apo- • 
'*■ logetlcally, “that my fundamental interest in . 
history is to discover what actually happened, 
and events fascinate me more than ideology. 
The Jure is the uncovering of what was pre- 
viously a mystery, not the confirmation of a 
theory.” Once, in an “Afterword”, it is a de- 
fence of historical reconstruction against tex- 
tual deconstruction: our business is “to recon- 
struct and not to deconstruct the text: to fight 
; out our understandings, so to speak, in the dust 
;^d the heat of the age. It may not sound a very 
ambitious undertaking, when put alongside the 
ihdre grandiose pretensions of literary theory: 

.. it may still be the most rewarding kind of 
, encounter with the past which is open to us.” 

: hi short' Professor Rogers loves facts and 
hates theory. By now of course facts look like 
old-fashidned things: the sort of hard-seeming 
objects (but only seeming, in the current view, 
to be hard) that one finally stumbles over in the 
country houses of detective fiction, never in . 
the badlands.of hermeneutic theory. And some 
will retort, to Rogers that facts, as much as 
theory, carry on overlay of ideology; that there 
is no such independent thing hs “what actually 
happened’ V since what happens and what is 
perceived- to be happening are separate yet 
int^r^win'eid FeaUtfes.; .[Iiierpfore ,the' desire ! to 
• 2 recupturt: 'jwhCt actual ly riUpperi^d ” pi ay see pi ; 
.’-less tpodest than the claims Of 'deconstructivti 
which aigues, nlbeitwith compensatory 
graqdeuri' ! for sharp limitations on human 
' understanding arid language. Such counter- 
: Claims may well be right jii the general case- 
’ put ! think wrong in tiije orte at hank 
For what Rogeb tealiy aims to do Is hot so 

.; much to recover facts as to re-create a historical 
texture; . Tq i recover perceptions a$ well- as 
events, Bbth bookiare slpdiei of literature- in 

theageof Walpbl^;:eipeciallyj of Swift, D^foe, 1 

arid pay CUtdfdttih and Popular Culture '■ 
In Eighteenth-Century England concentrates! 
bn such thirigs as masquerades, operas, rope-, 
dancing, chapbooks, coronations; Eighteenth 
Century Encounters, on inventions,; projects, 
travels, politics, the Bubble. Half of the eight- 
een essays incorporated in the tWo volumes are 
new; the other half, revised versions of mat-, 
ierial printed before. : ' - ■' 


Roy Porter 


Of the individual essays, some will please 
more than others, but many will please a great 
deal. My favourite is “Gulliver and the 
Engineers", with its dazzling cast of enthusiasts 
and projectors, all busying themselves in the 
1720s with schemes and inventions for the uni- 
versal betterment of humankind. On the evi- 
dence collected here, Rogers’s sense of Swift’s 
satire on projectors in the Travels as “racy" and 
“contemporary" is proven. Henceforth anno- 
tators will not find their only sources or ana- 
logues for Book Three in the Philosophical 
Transaction -that is, in Nicolson and Mohler 
- but also in “the columns of newspapers in the 
Bubble era and the patent applications of the 
day”: that is, in Rogers. 

Other essays that will alter or enhance our 
understanding of major texts are, in Eight- 
eenth-Century Encounters “The Guidebook as 
Epic: Repbrtage and ait. in Defoe’s Tour" and 
“‘This Calamitous Year’: A Journal of the 
Plague Year and the South Sea Bubble”; in 
Literature and Popular Culture, “Shapes and 
Postures: Swift, Walpole and the Rope- 
Dancers" and “Ermine, Gold and Lawn: The 
Dunciad and the Coronation of George H", 
The titles explain themselves sufficiently to 
avert the need for thumbnail summaries. Every- 
where Rogers is pn the lookout for connec- 
tions, between the calamity of the plague and 
the calamity of the Bubble; between high life 
and low, between politics and popular culture, 
between guidebooks and epics. 

If certain of the essays - "Classics and Chap- 
. books" (LPC), for example, or “Moll in the 
Chapbooks” (LPC) - are less exhilarating than 
others (including those already mentioned), 
that , is largely because, they are descriptive 
rather than reconstructive. It is when he is 
chasing mysteries that Rogers is at his most 
engaging and powerful. And to his reconstruc- 
tions he brings something like a reporter’s 
rapture. 

Readers of the TLS will recall his article of 
August 31, 1973, on Pope and the Blacks; and 

• E. P. Thompson’s subsequent reply. Coining 
back: to these matters here* Rogers recalls the, 
origj nal 'exchange In Ihe same spirit as others 
might recall the firet announcement pf Waters 
gate (except that inthis case the announcement 
fell more-br-less stillborn from the press): "Mr 
Thompson had suggested that the questions 
raised ought to be considered by other Pope 
scholars. 'Apart from some correspondence in 
the TLS when the story broke, there has been 
n6 real re : ply to this challenge.” Would anyone 

• else thirjkof news about Popeand the Blacks as 
a big stqty breaking? But so deep is Rogers's 

' acquaintance with -the World :of the Georges 
rind the; Bubble that his reportorial panache 
seems justright:!' ^ - ;; i-V 1 - 1 j 

Stfift,: Defpb. Pope and Gay > this is 
Rogers’s summaryivieW - "lived very much in 
the present”, Herri he todc^qs 'the issUe tftat 
governs; our iinde^tand'ingrqf these writers 
more thin' any othej:. In one £ep& the mattcr is 
beyond controversy: of, touree Swift and- the' 

met' tlvA/i- r UnirfrUn ' . 
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Hogarth’s art is full of blacks: why then do we 
hardly notice them? How have our scholars, 
who have lavished so much attention on his 
cuckolds and castrati, his masks nnd fans, been 
so colour-blind? Or why have such leading 
historians of the black community in Britnin as 
Folarin Shyllon and James Walvin made so 
little of the evidence Hogarth gives us in some 
two dozen of his works? 

The reason, argues David Dabydeen in a 
study which is in every sense a revelation, is 
that we’re all too accustomed to blacks playing 
stereotypical roles in art from the seventeenth 
century onwards: the kneeling Sambo servant, 
grouped with dog or horse, symbolizing the 
paternal dominion of his master (or of Britain), 


work testifies to that, and the most solid incre- 
ments to our understanding of them often ar- 
rive in the form of new topical evidence. At the 
same time, a caution should be entered: the 
proposition that these writers lived vividly in 
the present does not cancel out the fact that 
they were great writers or that Swift above all 
was a great ironist. Why is so banal -sounding a 
caution necessary? 

When Rogers goes on to say that “it is a 
disservice to men of this stamp if we bury their 
satire beneath the veils of rhetoric, or deflect 
their vital commitment with the reflectors and 
refractors of irony”, we may nod assent. Yet it 
would be as accurate to stand the proposition 
on its head: it is equally a disservice to these 
wrifers to bury their art under their contempor- 
aneity or their Irony under their commitment. 
Because they lived so intimately in the present, 
they felt its evanescence, forever juxtaposing 
fragility and permanence, contemporaneity 
and art, and sometimes binding them together 
in the grip of an ambidextrous irony. It is at 
moments like this when Rogers sums up, but 
not when he is fighting things out in the dust 
and heat of the age, that he risks going too far 
or saying more than he means. 

These are the tenth and eleventh books 
Rogers has written or edited over the past four- 
teen years, the last of these until now an impor- 
tant edition of Swift’s poetry. Those of us who 
manage one- volume, say, for every ten of his 
may sink to the consolatory hope of finding 
signs of haste in these additions to the Rogers 
canon. In truth, these signs can be found. Sure- 
ly it is not the case that Pope "was never more 
imaginatively alive than when he was ramb- 
ling"; what about when lie was writing poetry? 
Surely the claim that in the Tour “Defoe 
achieved the true English epic”, however 
appealing, is more enthusiastic than judicious. 
And proof-reading in both volumes is erratic. 
But this reader, for one, is more than ready to 
pay in such small change for the larger rewards 
of Pat Rogers’s work. 1 

■;DayldM.yieth, the editor of Essential Articles 
: for the Study of Jonathan SwifisPoefty (345pp. 

: Hamden /.Connecticut: Archon Books. $35, 0 ' 
'208 019790),, explains in his introduction to the 
work that .';the primary criterion used ■! iri 
selecting most of these essays is an impress- 
ionistic judgment of the frequency with which 
1 they are cited, whichl take to btfari index not 
; only of their Continuing usefulness but of thejr 
1 high quality , ; .“. Of thfe hnnW’i ' 


i Biese latter beihg;; arranged chronologically 
fromthe tWtj 'early Description poems (o Verses 
on tht Depth of Dr Swift, ^ moi>g the twenty 
contnbto are W. K, Wl^tt who .writes 
Rhetoric; and Ppeiris: : -The exapiple of. Swift?*;:, 

■ 4f*T-A. quesUon of 1 5 cjsitlves , ’’) an(l C %■*' * 


the pretty houschoy whose colour serves as 
foil for the beauty of a princess pale and pure 
or the caricature Hottentot, a monster of sloth' 
sin, sensuality and savagery. As Walvin writes* 
“blacks were frequently reduced to agrotesS 
shape by English caricaturists from Hogarth in 
Cruickshunk [sic]”. 

Yet this judgment won't do for Hogarth 
Dabydeen argues convincingly that his blacks 
weren't just “invisible men" or conventional 
symhols. He meant their presence as contrasts 
to provoke, threaten and subvert. Of course 
superficially they play the expected roles; yet 
through an indelible otherness they also step 
out of them and challenge the viewer. Conven- 
tionally emblems of the bestial or unnatural, 
here they become foci of humanity or of Na- 
ture, through whom Hogarth expects his civil, 
ized grotesques to be judged. Often a grinning 
bystander, the African servant becomes the 
artist’s own satiric presence, mimicking and 
mocking all at once. 

Hogarth commonly uses his blacks as out- 
casts, nobodics rebuking the Pharisaical rich. 
In “The Four Times of Day - Morning", the 
crumpled black beggarwoman stretches out 
her hand for alms; the hypocritical white spin- 
ster glides by unnoticing to church. Yet 
Hogarth's irony often bites deeper. A black 
and a monkey are juxtaposed; routinely this 
would be a satire on blacks, but Hogarth turns 
the tables and directs Ills barbs against the 
high-society decadence which reduces people 
to pets and play-things. So blacks express his 
satirical indignation on two planes. They stand 
as symbols of exploitation. The pregnant black 
prostitute beating hemp in Bridewell evokes 
the slave labour of the plantations, thus linking 
up with all Hogarth’s other passionate denun- 
ciations of exploitation and oppression. And 
Dabydeen is surely right to sense some self- 
identification from the man who described the 
artist's position in England as a “Scene of Slav- 
ery in a Country that boasts of the Liberty of 
even the meanest of its Inhabitants”. 

But blacks - allegedly savage and subhuman 
- also hold up the mirror to the barbarity of 
polite society. Drawing on evidence from con- 
temporary travel literature, Dabydeen sug- 
gests Hogarth was creating an anthropology of 
“darkest England”. The eucharistic fetishism 
and cannibalism of the religious fanatics at 
Whitefieid's Tabernacle, the nakedness of the 
chained lunatics nt Bedlam - what were these 
but proofs that white civilization contained (i 
“Hottentot within"? As Dabydeen reveals, the 
ceremonial anatomical dissection nt Surgeons' 
Hall in “The Four Stages of Cruelty” - with its 
cooking pot, skull, bones and nil - resembles 
nothing so much ns the engraving of ritual can- 
nibalism contained in Joseph Lafltau’s Moeurs 
des sauvages amerlquains. Thus civilization 
proves suvage. Wc arc already familiar with so 
many of Hogarth’s subversive contrasts - high 
life and low, innocence and obscenity. Baby- 
deen’s stress on block nnd white, the Inverted 
world of the savage and the civilized, brings. a 
further dimension into focus. 

But doesn’t Hogarth sometimes deploy 
(rather than destroy) the storeotype, as wfd? 
the lecherous black pawing the white woman in 
“Four Times of Day - Noon"? And if s°y 
wasn’t he (perhaps unwittingly) “perpetuating 
racism”? Here Dabydeen, because he is over* 
committed to believing that Hogarth Identified 
through and through with the world of fl® 
down -trodden lower classes, makes b.e^ 
weather of what is essentially a non-isW-^ 
surely Hogarth’s sympathies remain farmoj® 
elusive, ambivalent and autobiographical. H* 
feelings towards : the Industrious apprentice 
may be mixed, but he has little sympathy with 
the idle one. Inhumanity is his target, and that 
fa not exclusive to the high aqd mighty, though 
theirs are all the opportunities to exerdss ft* 
But on (he whole, dabydeeri’s research is 
invigorating, his interpretation powerful and 
.bis judgment secure. Although occasionally W 
seems to ; be about to, offer the. black as the 
.. .'magic; key to Hogarth's; symbolic universe, id 
. general he riohtw ronarkc thn blank bs one Of.; 


general fre rightly regards- the black as one df 

the! pregnant details Of it - as he says. bdth a 

yardstick anrf n srink with which to beat .the 






res^ ; lived / vividly,; iik ' : t ho cstfah : 


yardstick and a stick! with which to. beat .the 
.whites; ,-At a time when art historians' all td°, 
; i bneh seoin to be. ^peaking oiily : to each other. 
Dabydeen shows ; what dan. be achieved with 
.sound historical research 'and ’a sbarp palf ■ 
-eyes. ;,:- ^ .; V, \ 
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Dynamitards and desperadoes 


John Melmoth 

DORIS LESSING 
The Good Terrorist 
370pp. Cape. £9.50. 
0224023233 


Alice is a good terrorist, a Spart with a heart, 
an ideologuette, not so much soft left as 
dumpy, deliquescent and yielding. Her con- 
ception of her world-historical task is to house- 
mother the barmiest and most unprepossessing 
clutch of seditionists and dynamitards since 
Conrad's The Secret Agent. She feels and does 
and generally gets involved; they take lines, 
adopt attitudes and talk about what they are 
able to persuade themselves are ideas. 

Doris Lessing’s new novel soon gets stuck 
into rubbishing the tawdry and self-indulgent 
t. leftism which is one of the more vulnerable 
responses to the political events of the last 
twenty years. It is a moot point, however, how 
much Lessing relies on observation and how 
much resorts to caricature. The membership of 
the Communist Centre Union (CCU) consists 
exclusively of ex-public schoolboys with 
beards, sol disant “lesbian desperadoes” and 
university students with parents in the “fascist 
bloody” Labour Party. Of course, all organiza- 
tions need to grow; none the less, one can only 
wonder at the CCU's uncritical recruitment of 
assorted inadequates for whom the essence of 
political life is theatrical. In their efforts to be 
other than they are, they manufacture working 
class pedigrees, acquire accents based on 
Coronation Street and sport the disco fatigues 
and designer dungarees of the putative sans 
calotte. 

Alice is a “bloody marvel”, an “explosion of 
order”, the “veteran of a hundred battles", all 
of them domestic. The loathsome “comrade” 
Jasper, whom she has carried for years, simul- 
taneously takes pride in her ability to manage 
and punishes her for allowing herself to be 
exploited. Because ideology is not her “line” 
and because her co-communards are too Trot 
to squat, it fa Alice who persuades the council 
to approve their tenancy, carries out the re- 
pairs, deals with neighbours and the police, 
pays for everything and even feeds everyone 
out other huge stock-pot. The more she does 


for them, the more she envies the radically 
unemployed their engagement and “accom- 
plishment”. 

Not for the first time, the far left is drubbed 
for a failure of vision, for obscurantism, for 
making a pre-packaged convenience of his- 
tory. In CCU circles political “maturity" is pre- 
cisely equivalent to total solipsism; the itch to 
trot out Leninist mots at the least provocation 
fa evidence of intellectual bankniptcy. The 
CCU Congress lacks sufficient discipline to get 
as far as debating item two on the agenda, the 
small matter of “The Future of Britain: Full 
Socialism”. 

It is Lessing's mordant attention to detail, 
her resolute critique of self-deception and the 
revolutionist's morality of expediency that 
generate maximum impact. Alice and Jasper 
go on demos as other people go on awaydays 
and weekend breaks. The guaranteed frissons 
of graffitizing are sexual and ecstatic, for all 
that the slogans themselves amount to nothing 
more than a tabloid Irish Republicanism: “Su- 
pergrass - a Shameful Blot on Britain”. When 
Jasper leaves on n mission to offer support to 
the IRA (the offer is refused with ironic con- 
tempt), Alice waves from the doorstep, in- 
tuitively rather than parodically imitating a 
suburban housewife. Uneasily aware of the 
shortcoming of her comrades, Alice is moved 
in a special way when she meets someone she 
can regard as a real revolutionary “as when 
someone who has been talking for a lifetime 
about unicorns suddenly glimpses one”. This 
whimsy (a character named Alice inevitably 
travels with symbolic baggage) in no way 
obscures the fact that crappy ineptness has the 
power to briug the world down around every- 
one’s ears. 

Comparisons of Lessing’s earlier Shikasta, 
which deals at some length with the psychology 
of terrorism, and The Good Terrorist vindicate 
her switch from mythographic space fiction to 
glum social realism. Although both novels 
assume that terrorism is a form of “exhibition- 
ism”, promising a “heightened, taut, lightning 
shimmer of excitement”, the earlier studies are 
of more extravagant personalities, militant 
one-offs, demented melodramatists- “the mis- 
tress of disguise”, “the brand”, “the avenging 
angel of righteousness”. Their extraordinary 
private lives - group sex and orgiastic wielding 


Pogroms in the belly 


Linda Taylor 


OJVESINCLAIR 

Mood Libels 

Mlpp. Allison and Busby. £8.95. 

085031638 3 

Jacob Silkatone, who shares a birthday with the 
Jtodem State of Israel, is (in his own irtiagina- 
“P°» at least) a microcosm of that state; finds 
““self curiously responsible for events that 
there. He is also a renegade Jew 
“ought up in the London ghetto of Hendon 
Pd Golden Green, literary editor of the Jew- 
nn Voice, the writer of a remaindered book 
Rabbi Nathan's Polly , husband of Lena, 
“filer of Joshua. » : . . 

. 7ake Silks tone fa “not afraid of the truth, 
"bich is*?, ag a ghostly survivor of forty con- 
^fration camps tells him: “we weren't all 
Jjfiofa, nor were the Nazis all monsters.” Clive 
Sinclab has a facility for blending his cbarac- 
toty'Volces: .where they are spokesmen j they 
in a representative “Jewish voice", with 
as their “literary editor”. Thus the ghost 
representative truth, as does Jake’s alter 
Unger, ; "the famous American 
Writer:. ■ j • 

. Jy hate me is becaysc I dOn't peddle 
because I don’t . . . base all; my soda! 



-i-r UPPn an imaginary past. Don’t get me 
A rt* all-fog' rebuilding Jerusalem. • .<:• But I 
^^. kbecause it's there. Not on account of some 


; • n s more, hoi on accoum 01 some 

attanhhteat to ^the BiMo. Frankly, the 
• Jewish tradition means zilch to me. 

^ h the big secret that a Jew without 

, ;™ e *r^acts like apyoneelse. 

£ - ^. Jake without his clotbes is mostly 
■ ' ^ locus of a 

mind and body” and it fa noit 
sex - have never”, says 
: Qn particularly good terms with 


my organs. We are like (say) the Israelis and 
the Palestinians fighting over the same bit of 
land. . . . The Israelis have an ineradicable 
advantage. They have a story. So do I. My 
organs do not, any more than the Palestinians, 
which pleases neither.” And so the analogy 
continues, with cramps and such acting as guer- 
rilla forces inside Jake’s personal body politic. 
And this Jake Silkstone, preoccupied with his 
body, is to the life one Jonah Silkstone, a char- 
acter in Sinclair’s Bedbugs, also at war (in 
almoBt identical prose) with his organs. 

Other events and characters from Sinclair's 
earlier stories recur in Blood Libels. The point 
is that fiction, like history, repeats itself; the 
nature of stories is that they have to be told and 
that they are variations on familiar- themes: 
thus, they contain Doppelgdngen and rework- 
logs of old plots. The fact that they are not 
quite the same makes them all the more credi- - 
ble: “I deal in opinions, not facts”, says Jake, 
“therefore I cannot tell a lie.” ■ • . , 

It’s a dangerous, if not wholly specious, 
argument, especially since Jake Sflkstone’s 
opinions become Increasingly frenzied: " Ail be 
♦niicc about are pogroms in bis belly, and the 
need to starve his enemies", says his tether. In 
terms afthe macrocosm, thpugb, what he talks 
about is the destruction of Anglo-Jewry, but, 
by the end Of the novel, the. distinctions -bei. 
tween the inside and the . outside are^ blurred. 

Throughout, the narrator refutes the version 
of determinism taught by his history and sci- 
ence' teachers in favour of chance, where 
apparently inconsequential private acts may 
haveunimagihed public repercussions. History 
can be seen to have a pattern only becauseits 
large scale lends itself to random coincidence. 

And so it fa with the novel; within all the 
large-scale events and the bleakly ironic Ideas 
of Jewishness is the Bildungsroman about 
Jacob Silkstohe; the observer of Rabbi 


of gelignite dildos - make Jasper’s occasional 
cruising seem conventional and banal; after all, 
his sexual enthusiasms are not infrequently 
shared by peers, businessmen and actors. The 
bunglings and attitudinizing of Alice’s com- 
rades are essentially self-serving and bear little 
relation to the fanaticism which expresses itself 
in extremes of abstinence. By making terror- 
ism more ordinary, ubiquitous and casual , The 
Good Terrorist makes it more alarming. 

Because she regards terrorism as a -psycho- 
pathological rather than political phen- 
omenon, Lessing is concerned not so much 
with Alice’s efficiency as with those confusions 
which make her case comprehensible. For 
Alice, crisis is a condition which is felt rather 
than analysed; she exists between two worlds 
in a state of unendurable tension, a tension 
which manifests itself in bouts of epileptic rage: 
“she stormed around the kitchen, like a big fly 
shut in a room on a hot afternoon, banging 
herself against walls, corners of tables and 
chairs, not knowing what she did, and making 
grunting, whining, snarling noises”. Because 
her spectacular rejection of her parents’ values 
owes more to a sense of being unloved than to 
any commitment to the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. her political life is profoundly ambiva- 
lent: she formally despises the nuclear family, 
yet her own kitchen is nevertheless the centre 
of alternative domesticity, “warm and safe and 
unfailing”; fantasies about killing her father 
and blowing up his house underline her emo- 
tional dependence; provocations of authority 
are motivated by a desire to be taken seriously 
by the adult world. 

Stripped of neurotic embellishment, her 
political instincts are indistinguishable from a 
Fabian thin-skinnedness about consumerism 
and waste. Her real preoccupations are with 
adulterated food and inhuman architecture, 
rather than the progress of imperialism or the 
mechanisms of the permanent arms economy. 
Her cooking and cleaning and coping is a pri- 
vate and instinctive attempt to put heart back 
into her own heartless world. Her mother's 
response is to quote Schiller: “against stupidity 
the gods themselves contend in vain” . Ironical- 
ly, Alice does not recognize the quotation as 
part of a tradition in which Marx was steeped; 
she has long since dismissed culture as a 
bourgeois Illusion. 


Nathan’s lust (like his own) for Helga the au 
pair; participant in his father's obsession with 
the all-Jewish Wingate Football Club; promo- 
ter of the Polish poet, Ziz; lover of the Israeli 
beauty, Hannah Ben-Tur (his Promised 
Land); victim of a blood libel. And much 
moire: the plot and counter-plots crackle with 
violent lusts and macabre accidents ghoulish ly 
described, and related, directly or obliquely, to 
a wider world. 

In Blood Libels , Clive Sinclair has assem- 
bled the Jewish anomaly: at odds with the old 
Judaism, ambivalent towards the new Zion- 
ism. The old and new mythologies about 
Jewishness produce an Irreconcilable conflict: 
within Jacob Silkstone, in the State of Israel 
and throughout, the whole world. More. funny 
than sad, more ironic than tragic, the ( novel 
presents the story, rather than ; the history, of 
statelessness. 


RUTHRENDELL 
An Unldndnsss of Ravens 
269pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 
0091602009 


While on the track of a vanished paint sales- 
man, Detective Chief Inspector Wexford col- 
lides with a group of militant feminists calling 
themselves ARRIA - Action for the, Radical . 
Reform of InterSexual Attitudes, .Their tee- 
shirts are emblazoned with ravens: the point of 
the title being that an unkindness is an obso- 
lete term for a flock of ravens. But, apart from 
this, it’s good to have Wexford bade in some- 
thing approaching mid-season form,. Vastly 
differing milieux, ate touched in with immacu- 
late precision, s large cast and complex plot ore 
handled with great professionalism, and a 
touch of the macabre adds a frisson to normal, 
quotidian life. 

T.J.B. 


Free Literature on 
Scholarly Collections 


VIETNAM 

A Documentary Collection 

Westmoreland v. CBS 

on microfiche 

Over 80,000 pages of testimony, docu- 
ments and legal arguments from the trial 
comprise this collection, providing a rich 
legacy for students of political science, 
American history, law and broadcast 
journalism. Included are: 

• 10,000 pages of trial transcript. 

• 30,000 pages of exhibits, largely con- 
sisting of top-secret documents 
recently declassified. 

• 30,000 pages of depositions and af- 
fidavits by leading figures in the 
Johnson Administration and officials 
of CBS News. 

• 10,000 pages of pre-trial pleadings, 
including a multitude of documents 
relating to the production of a televi- 
sion documentary. 

1,000 silver Itallde microfiche and 
250-pagc printed guide. 


Trade Catalogues 
at Winterthur 

One of the most important collections of 
trade catalogues in the world, housed in 
the Winterthur Museum in Delaware, is 
available on microfiche. 

The collection is an invaluable tool for 
the study of American material culture. It 
is organized into 30 subject areas, includ- 
ing Agricultural Implements & Machin- 
ery , Architectural Building Plans & Mate- 
rials, Ceramics & Glassware, Clothing & 
Accessories, Furniture, Iron & Steel 
Goods, Silver & Silver-Plated Goods and 
Wall Coverings. 

1,88? catalogues on 3, <505 silver-halide 
microfiche with printed guide. 


Latin American Pamphlets 

fromthe 

Yale University Library 

This rich collection of primary source infor- 
mation covers a wide range of subjects docu- 
menting political, economic and social condi- 
tions in 17lh-, 18th-, 19th- and early 20th- 
century Mexico, PeTU, Central and South 
America. 

10,500 silver halide microfiche and seven- 
volume printed guide providing access chro- 
nologically and by subject, author and title. 


ULTRA 

This microfilm collection consists of WWH 
German military' signals enciphered by the 
Enigma cipher machine and decrypted by the 
British Government Code and Cypher School 
at Bletchly Park; Copies pf deciphered mes- 
sages were eventually deposited at the Public 
Record Office in England, and the first files 
were hot declassified until 1974. 

163 reels currently available; standing 
orders accepted. 


For descriptive brochures, write: 

Clearwater Publishing Company, Inc 
c/o Ormonde 
\Unit S, Tallna Center 
Bagleys Lane 
London §W6 
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David Profumo 

PATRICK McGlNLEY 
The Trick or Uie Ga Bolga 

288pp. Cape. £9.50. 

0224023225 

"The universe is suffering from a deep and 
lasting mayonnaise", observes Sal mo, the mas- 
sive inhabitant of Garaross in Donegal, where 
George Coote lakes refuge during the height of 
the Second World War. And so it would seem, 
for the world of Patrick McGinley’s latest 
novel is one where the centre cannot hold - the 
rural community and its dramatic environment 
of moorland and seascape come to reflect an 
unnerving malaise that has driven the enigma- 
tic Coote from the city, "from silly buggers and 
solemn suburban apes". The Trick of The Ga 
Bolga describes the chain of catastrophe that 
gradually unwinds during this foreigner's resi- 
dence, and in many ways it makes enthralling 
reading. 

Garaross is a place where anyone of note has 
at least two nicknames. No sooner has he 
moved into his smallholding than Coote finds 
colourful neighbours pressing their attentions 

Indiscretionary 

Toby Fitton 

SIMON RAVEN 

The Face of the Waters 

250pp. Anthony Blond. £8.95. 

085634 1762 

In this second volume of The First-Born of 
Egypt, Simon Raven's foliow-up to the Alms 
for Oblivion series, the mixture is very much as 
before. The scenario is less crowded than in the 
introductory volume, Morning Star, and this 
time only three main plots run in parallel , con- J 
verging conveniently towards the end. We get 
some vaguely art-historical chicanery bringing j 
In Canteloupe family history, some grossly im- * 

plausible anti-Zionist plotting, and a -case' of * 
adolescent flight fromover-ititehse sexual ex- , 1 
posure. Each theme requires a good deal of 
Mediterranean travel, and brings in a few 
pages of deviant sexual activity to spice things 
up (in this volume mother-daughter incest is 
pre-eminent). 

As in Morning Star, the new generation of 
characters is relatively colourless, brought in 
■ without conviction aB a pretext for the reinves- 
tigation of their progenitors. The revenemts are 
joined by a crippled Franciscan from the 
. Adriatic, the sometime "Sicilian whore" of 
, the. now-deceased gambler Lykiadopoulos: 

. This dub-footed mendicant, once danger- 
ously attractive, , is still capable of exciting 
strong feelings. Lancaster College, Cam- 
bridge, now graced by an Annan Arch and a 
Rylands Fountain, is able in its peculiar emi- ' 
nence to pursue a discretionary admissions 
pplicy of equal opportunity and affirmative. ae- 


on him; the otherwise gentle Salmo wages a 
vigorous feud against a spindly rival called the 
Proker, while Timideen (the cocky ex-school- 
master) lectures Coote on the desirability of 
taking a wife, to whit, his virginal daughter 
Consolata. AH of this leads to difficulties, as 
the Englishman is drawn into local affairs and 
against the odds becomes the folk-hero they 
desire, winning a horse race and supervising 
the building of a much-needed bridge. But 
there is something mighty wrong with his state 
of mind. Coote seems poisoned by self-analy- 
sis, and the strange new surroundings begin to 
work on him, further blurring his perception of 
what may be real. Occasional letters from his 
estranged friend Philip Woodwind - “a jour- 
nalist and a vulgar man" - emphasize that he is 
in danger of losing his grip on things. 

Despite his desire for independence, Coote 
falls into r web of uncanny mishaps. He discov- 
ers a drowned sailor, accidentally kills the 
drunken Proker in self-defence and successful- 
ly conceals his responsibility. Salmo is arrested 
as the obvious suspect, and the murder is in- 
vestigated by the extraordinary Sergeant Bol- 
wick, a fanatical fisherman who is equally cun- 
ning in (he catching of criminals. In Garaross, 
the law is an angler who quotes Thoreau - 


“some circumstantial evidence is very strong, 
as when you find a trout in the milk". Coote 
eventually owns up, but everyone thinks this 
merely an heroic attempt to exonerate the 
scapegoat, and events escape his control. He 
seeks physical solace with the voluptuous Ini- 
elda McMackin, who teaches him the trick of 
the Ga Bolga, the ultimate sexual manoeuvre 
(details of which are, alas, lacking) that lends 
both to happiness and disaster. 

The novel includes many dark touches, and 
achieves an often beautiful evocation of this 
particular type of Irish community. McGin- 
ley's prose glints with visual precision, and the 
dialogue is remarkably crisp; but the book’s 
flaw is the central character, whose neurosis 
never comes convincingly into focus, his be- 
haviour remaining unaccountable. Cootc's 
own confusion simply confuses the reader, and 
the ironic motif of the Ga Bolga - actually 
Cuchulainn’s treacherous weapon - becomes a 
heavy symbol of larger elemental forces that 
are not sufficiently well evoked. Still, though it 
doesn’t quite come off, the book is everywhere 
free from cliches of plot and expression, and is 
full of haunting peculiarities which accumulate 
to leave the impression of something myster- 
ious and durable. 


tion. The Provost is conveniently able to take to t 
in this weird creature, along with the various pra 
gilded youths and a fellow's body-servant who and 

make up the undergraduate contingent. den 

The Sicilian friar is able to be an embarrass- Rai 
me-nt to the senior members and their friends, reli 
mainly by stirring their memories of earlier das 
sexual adventures, recollected in elderly de- moi 
tumescent tranquillity. A worldly private- Ii 
school boy remarks that ‘‘they look you up and trot 

down a bit. Lots of them do when they get old. dev 

They don't often mean any harm." Times have chu 
changed, even for the voyeur. An idle Lancas- bac 
ter don, who has spun out a lifetime of sporting be 
patronage watching male real-tennis players, thei 
now finds himself confronted with a female dep 
exponent of the game, and thinks it a rather ob» 
attractive change.' ■' 1 U se 

Res Unitis Res Omnium, the cap-badge mot- pre] 
to of Fielding Gray’s regiment, is often alluded uisl 

Decorous railing 


to as the characters buzz about the Continent, 
prattling of classical legend, gentlemanliness 
and sometimes, even, of atonement and re- 
demption. The theme of loyalty recurs in 
Raven, all too often merely to be displaced by 
relationships based on superstition, sex, 
classical anthropology or (more usually) just 
money. This volume is no exception. 

In fact there is little here that has not been 
trotted out in the last eleven books. Even the 
devotional painting from a Venetian island 
church, that provides both a sub-plot and the 
background for the denouement, turns out to 
be of venereally diseased children exposing 
their Sores. Arjd circumcision, so wearisomely 
deployed in each volume, finds its place in the 
obscene tableau mort of the ending, brought in, 
it seems, to show that Simon Raven's perennial 
preputial preoccupation is not yet exting- 
uished. 


Christopher Hawtree 

TOMHOl/r 
Lucia in Wartime 
192pp. Macmillan. 18. 95. 
0333402472 


I BASK 

| by A. CONAN DOYLE 
-. jvith 53 photographs ■ 

! of the English moors < >j 

published in a deluxe edition • 
lirriited to 400 copites ’;^tr$30Cj 

THE ARION PREiSS •; 

- 460 Bryafit 'Street. 

San Francisco, 1 Calif. 94107 
Telephone [415] 777-9651 


Nancy Mitford once recalled a long talk she 
had with E. P. Benson after he had made Lucia 
Mayor oft Tilling. "'What must she do now?’ 
Alas ; he died In the first year of the war ; can we 
doubt that if he had lived Lucia would have 
becotne a Gerierel?" It is ah agreeable specula- 
tion,: and one that. Benson could well Haye 
taken in his stride: after all, Lucia and Mapp 
had survived, despite some acrimony, on an 
upturned kitchen-table in the Channel. . . 

: ■ It . Is with special trepidation that one picks, 
bp a'bopk which beginS whhi'e Benson left off 
forty-fiVe ^ears ago. Toth Holt is an Oxford , 

■ post-graduate jn Ancient GreekHlstory.Tjiis 
appears to be exactly, the; right background for 

• toe 1 recreation; of Tilling;, and leaves one to- 

• speculate qa toe hearirtg tW Benson's bwq ; 
'early time in Athens had on his later fiction.;! i 

V: S, Pritchett has observed that the.perioo 
'of the Luda hovels "is shfpristogjy. toe post- 
1918 one, but that beastly war is not men- 1 
, tioned. Pockets of Edwardian manners! sur- 
vived long after that wax, for inherited money 
is the great preserver of dead cultures". The 
Rr»t World War none the- less.llberated toe 
stream of elegant malicq vtith- which Bensoh 
had not been' able to inv6st his contemporary 
EdWardian characters.; Thebutride world docs 
occasionally intrude the Luda novels, with 
references to the 'Polish corridor and : to top ;; 
course of one day in which ‘There seempd tbbe : 
material for another huge horrid bdok by M^;- 
James Joyce", ' 1 . tU; 


Now, as the tanks roll over Poland, Tilling 
cannot help but be embroiled, but it is not long 
before the old jealousies are aroused, and 
Mapp, having noticed that Lucia is entertain- 
ing officers to dinner, is driven to reflect bitter- 
ly that it would be fpr better "to have German 
panzers in Porpoise Street than British Hurn- 
bere outside Mallards". Georgie is trans- 
formed into a brilliant cook, one whose ability 
to concoct palatable dishes from corned bocf 
and parsnips causes him to be summoned to 
broadcast to toe nation from London, but on 
the. whole Tom Holt. has 'avoided. major up- 
heavals. Without any changes of the kind with 
which John Gardner has ruined Bond, toe 
denizens of Tilling continue their oWn warfare. 
While Major Benjy takes an almost Ardiz- 
zone-tike interest in the King’s Arms, the 
others, for all their protestations of honor, 
seize.delightedly upon such exigencies as the 
substitution of Elgar, and madrigals for Mozart 
■ and Beetooyen and toe black market In food- 
stutei/for. these are a means by, which to settle, 
old scores as well as instituting a few new ones. 

: Although Benson’s . own - plotting, was rarely 
subtly if would be. unfair to give away too 
much, but suffice to, say that the -shifting of 
. alliances assumes fresh shapes, and the unex- 
pected use to 1 which. Lucia is able to put het 
; snatches of opera libretti is duly exposed as 
bogus; a humiliation from which Mapp can 
take someebmfort after being mistakep for a 

irX“«. ertaatrainanda,kedb ^ to 

•; ^ Beeson dejightedln the decorous rafting of 
these characters, and each novel improved on 

?nger forah iccount'ofthepriva-. 

* musfhave 

fmmd as d^a^laS otbers did her ari-anoft. • 


Knuckling 

down 

James Campbell 

WILLIAM MacJLVANNEY 
The Big Man 

256pp. Hoddcr and Stoughton. £8.95 
0340366893 

The big man in question is Dan Scoular. His 
reputation among the people of the West of 
Scotland village of Tliornbank rests as much on 
his moral as his physical authority. He » 
already, in their eyes, n champion, and when 
offered a part in n harc-knuckle fight in Glas- 
gow, the prospective reward seems to include 
not only a decent purse, and the likelihood of 
more, hut n chance to assert the collective win 
of the community. 

Community, and its need for affirmation.it 
a time when all its structures are In danger of 
crumbling, is very much on Dan's mind. 
Tliornbank is a suburb of Graithnock. a small 
industrial town; 

there was whisky-distilling and heavy engineer^ 
and the shoe factory and later the making of fata 
machinery. But the shoe factory closed and tic 
world-famous engineering plant was bought by 
Americans and mysteriously run down .... 

The result for the big man and his like is that 
there is now a working community without 
work. Furthermore, although he doesn’t yet 
know it, Dan is a cuckold. 

The fight, which takes place in field, is orga- 
nized by Matt Mason, a Glasgow gangster of 
the sort William Macllvanney portrays so well. 
Although the actual battle is between Dan and 
Cutty Dawson - another big man with whom 
“he had as much reason for dancing as for 
fighting" - the real conflict is between Dan and 
Mason. For Mason, valuables are a substitute 
for values, and Dan is just another acquisition. 
Yet, unemployed, with a family to support, he 
appears to have no choice but to participate in 
Mason's grisly entertainment. Money, to Dao, 
is just the ground on which life stands, but Bt 
present he has no money. The fight' is onlythe 
crystallization of a much older struggle. 

When Macllvanney allows his charaden 
freedom in the lives ho has created for them, 
The Big Man succeeds both as moral drama 
and first-rate entertainment. But readers ofthe 
saga Docherty and the Jack Laidlaw crime, 
novels (In some ways The Big Man is a meeting • 
of the two) will recognize the author’s habit - 
almost a mania - for dissecting the history and 
conscience of cRch character In turn, a method 
which at first provides air for them to breathe 
but eventually suffocates all and sundry fa 
words. The boxing ring where Dan trains a 
said to "dominate Clio dialectic ofthe room ljw 
an irrefutable premise, a blcok simplistic state- 
ment the point of which is the abjuration <tf 
worUB", In what could have been an effective, 
simple scene in which Dan’s wife Is “putting on 
her face” before the mirror, the unoraployc 
labourer’s wife is nssulled by an extraordinary 
articujacy: “Perhaps whnt wo see in otoerpej*. 
pie, she thought, nre the complex stances a* 1 
tics they have developed in response to ® 
reactions to tholr original selves.” 

No other Scottish writer lectures the , 

so thumpjngly as Macllvanney; not content . 
show- which he does with skill and 
- he insists on telling as well. But in 
these authorial incursions, the narrative of/ . 

, Big'/ Man is well sustained. The ,■ 
identity through violence is a po^^E 
Scottish fate, which Macllvanney bas^J 
made It his business to explore. ■ . 

The fight itself stands for the . v 
destination in the book* and is no 
meat when it comes. Thanks to a local 


body (the secondary characters in 
are as well drawn as the leading m6n) ^ 

the ppfectre of his wife in another dim s 

fight as well as Ins opponent and m . 


this no'* 1 


defeated, which is dne of MacHv 
themes.- 
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Shifting the angle of vision 


J ulian Symons 

FRANCIS KING 

One la a Wanderer: Selected stories 
315pp. Hutchinson. £9.95. 

0091620805 

These stories cover more than thirty years, the 
first dated 1949, the most recent 1983, but the 
tone remains unchanged throughout, calm, 
civilized, sympathetic yet with an nir of detach- 
ment from the events described, even when 
there is a narrator and his name is Francis 
King. The sympathy is given particularly to the 
young, and the setting is generally urban, nev- 
er suburban. The diameters are rarely con- 
cerned with their bank balances, never with 
losing or being promoted in their jobs, indeed, 
few of them have in an ordinary sense jobs to 
lose. 

This is said in order to mark out the limits of 
Francis King's territory. Within it he examines, 
analyses, dissects his characters, with delicate 
amused tolerant charm. The Brighton belle in 
the story with that name is Lady Dorothy Paw- 
son, an earl’s daughter who wears fruited or 
feathered hats and sports tart's shoes below 
bulging legs. She talks with dashing romantic 
freedom about her travels in the East, and 
delightedly quotes a headline in a Tokyo pap- 
er: "Earl’s daughter exchanges crabs with 
Emperor". The Brighton belle becomes in- 
volved with a middle-ageing failed actress 
named Cynthia, and devotes herself to the 
hopeless task of promoting Cynthia’s career. 
Cynthia, who instals herself in the belle’s home 
and calls her “Auntie”, appears to have both 
eyes on the main chance, but when Lady 
Dorothy dies, primarily as the result of an 
appropriately bizarre bus accident. King 
makes an effortless skilful shift to show us a 
sympathetic Cynthia who appreciated the 
Brighton belle as the "real lady” she herself 
could never be. Without anything like a Saki or 
0! Henry trick ending, we have been given a 
small shock of surprise. 

A second Brighton story, “I Lived For 
You", shows us another old woman, this one a 
bard drinker living in an old Regency house, 
and rich enough to hire a housekeeper or even 
a llve-ln couple. Mrs Parrish, after several 
failures, finds Gerald, a black Barbadian, who 
tidies up her house and her life, becomes an 
excellent cook, drives her to the station in the 
Armstrong-Siddeley when she goes up to Lon- 
don. But Gerald turns out to be a homosexual, 
one of whose pick-ups beals him up and then 
decamps with everything he can quickly lay 
bands on. Gerald runs away, leaving a note 
foil provides the title. The story’s finer point, 


however, is subtly made in the last line when 
Mrs Parrish realizes “after so many years, that 
it was she who had lived for him”. 

In a third Brighton story the Japanese Pro- 
fessor Nakamura's white mistress Eithne, in- 
furiated by his total absorption in his book 
about the history of Christianity in the Far 
East, steals the manuscript and gives it back to 
him only when, shattered by the loss, he is 
returning to Japan. Here the point finally made 
is of Nakamura’s realization that the book 
means nothing compared to his defection as a 
human being, that it represents only “his whole 
barren life and also, he realized now, a terrible 
and prolonged kind of dying". 

Perhaps the most completely successful stor- 
ies are set in Japan. The finest of them is “A 
Corner of a Foreign Field", about Francis 
King’s friendship, developed through his work 
as a British Council officer, with Professor 
Kuroda, “the leading Japanese authority on 
Old Norse", who has a penchant for quoting 
from English poets. Kuroda longs to come to 
England, but when invited to a cocktail party 
given for a visiting MP, is hopelessly at a loss 
for Conversation , misunderstands things said to 
him and has too much to drink. When, after 
this. King takes trouble to arrange a meeting 
for him with somebody who might be able to 
organize a trip to England, Kuroda fails to turn 
up. He has, he explains afterwards, an image of 
England he does not wish to lose, "the England 
of Jane Austen, and Wordsworth and George 
Eliot and Thomas Hardy”, and the cocktail 
party in particular has shown him that this is 
not the England he would find. "The Goat” 
and “The Festival of the Dead” contain shifts 
of feeling almost equally' poignant. 

A recent story in which Hamlet retells the 
plot of the play with himself as the murderer is 
no more than a good joke . but almost all of the 
other pieces are effective within their limits. 
Two of the earliest, “So Hurt and Humiliated" 
and “The Soutane”, emphasize .King’s liking 
for a final line that shifts the angle from whjch 
wc have been looking at the picture so that it 
takes on a different appearance. But “within 
their limits" must be a conditioning phrase. 
The stories are well-crafted, finely shaped, 
their points made neatly and cleverly i. but their 
wry restraint, the deliberate detachment and 
understatement with which they are told, often 
conceals sentimentality, along with some im- 
probable psychology. Cynthia’s view of the 
Brighton belle as a real lady, Mrs Parrish’s 
conclusion that she had lived for Gerald, are 
attempts to wring a tear from the reader while 
pretending not to do so. And Professor Naka- 
mura’s reaction to his returned manuscript is 
not convincing (a lasting curse pronounced on 


Explorations in the Spirit 


Jeanette Winterson 

TIM PARKS ! 

Tongue of Flame . 

'37pp. Heinemann. £8.95. 
0434577359 


liking back at that long year when the sword of the 
spirit caine to our house . . .1 nm never sure whether 


Eithne would have been more likely), any 
more than is the decision of Adrian in “Hard 
Feelings”, who when he learns that his young 
working-class lover has been stealing things 
from his antique shop, does not call the police 
as the boy wishes, but makes him pay back the 
money over a period of five years, years which 
are spent in a factory. And with the five years 
over, the money repaid, would Adrian be so 
foolish as to think that they could take up the 
relationship where they left off? Such improb- 
abilities might be accepted, or remain un- 
noticed, in another kind of writer. U is just 
King's convincing naturalistic dialogue, his 
careful observation of outward appearances, 
that make a story like “Hard Feelings” seem 
silly. 

Such remarks must be seen in the context of 
a dust-wrapper full of praise, which invokes the 


Spirit .came to our house ... I am never sure whether 
devil was In him [Adrian] or in me, or in Maggie, 
^ even In Rolandsop. Only that a devil there must 
^“ Vo been somewhere, the way our family had 
“kyed apart and crumbled like a house built on 

W*- "• I • • 


^.Underbelly of toe Charismatic Movement 
I* “of for thq squeamish. Roll over ; a smiling. 
Evangelical and you’ll find, a sth-obses- 
’^neurotic hunting for;. demons.. Tim 
power ful ‘first npvel describes how the 
lure Of toe Lord, at his most showy and bullish 
Wj ah prdi nary Anglican community via, 
^^riiragajq:curate, who suddenly speaks in 
aj the close of a quiet Sunday Service. 

outburst the Vicar 
i rj^tonbtiiiy, had explorations in the Spirit 
• Tes’ (»lt is “Renewal”: choruses, 
of hands; hours and hours of 
■: of course the obligatory 

V ^^^^ting.'The nuclei^ of this askew fer- 
'WfL toe.qirate.RolancJson, is a combination 
rs mid superman with his 

conv * nc ^ng rhetoric. 

Jdbariy has a revulsion for this 


brand of mania, he can’t help leaving Roland- 
son a hero of a kind, and we can't help respond- 
ing to that. The curate is not easily forgotten. 

The two major characters, the Vicar and his 
eldest son Adrian, complete the imaginative 
triangle of the story. Adrian and Rolandson 
are utterly opposed: Adrian is a rebel- 
lious teenager who prefers sex ’n' drugs 'n' rock 
■n’roli to the importuning of the Spirit/ His 
refusal to sink into the firms of Jesus makes him 
more or less a devil by default and leads to the 
outrageous climax of the book. He too is a 
hero, a rebel without a cause, admired by his 
younger brother (tlie narrator) as the only per- 
son able to stand up against Rolandson. The 
book works because each of the three is excep- 
tionally well drawn. What is troubling is 
Parks's inability or unwillingness to use his foal 
talent for character on his women: -We have 
. five of thesd, all stereotypes: a kind but ineffec- 
tual mother, an' ached dull daughter desperate, 
to please, a lying lesbian with a saggy bottom, a . 
pretty but weak girlfriend and hot-dog 

Evangelist Joy Kandmsky who fends like a 

Fassbinder extra in a pink pantsuit. " 

1 As a technician Parks cannot be faulted. His . 
, book builds slowly, taking the reader from se- 
cure ground to a mad place. At first toe im- 
pending insanity is : offset by brother Ricky’s, 
attempts to listen to Adrian having sex, by 

installing a ihicropbone ln his bedraoih. Gra- 
dually all smiles stop; the closing stage is a 
terrifying tour deforce made bearable Only by 
the tight prose. Mr Parks is a writer to watch. 


names of Chekhov and Forster and speaks of 
Francis King as a master story-teller. Well, 
Chekhov is not as Chekhovian in his stories, in 
the sense of using snaffle and curb on feelings, 
as some of his English admirers seem to think, 
but Forster, Katherine Mansfield and 
Maugham are obvious influences on King. 
Their unfortunate effect has been (o produce in 
him sometimes a kind of strangled English 
good taste. Most of the best short stories of the 
past half-century have been American, and if 
one looks at the work of Katherine Anne Por- 
ter. Flannery O’Connor, Hemingway, Faulk- 
ner (the dust-wrapper invites such compari- 
sons), it is plain that they have an intensity, a 
descriptive and emotional power, a passionate 
egotistical energy, which in their best work 
produces effects outside the range of King's 
fine talent. 


Everyday ecstasies 


Patricia Craig 

JOHN McGAHERN 
High Ground 
156pp. Faber.£8.95. 

0571 136818 

In “Oldfashioned”, perhaps the most highly- 
charged and accomplished of the stories in his 
new collection, John McGahern allows himself 
a loaded observation about the works of an 
Irish documentary film-maker: 

they won him a sort of fame: some thought they were 
serious, well-made, and compulsive viewing, bring- 
ing things to light that were in bad need or light; but 
others maintained that they were humourless, mor- 
bid, and restricted to a narrow view that was more 
revealing of private obsessions than any truths about 
life or Irish life in general. 

Change the medium, and you have a sum- 
mary of McGahem’s own experience , especial- 
ly with regard to his novel The Dark (1965), 
against which a lot of affronted voices were 
raised. Some of these voices were choleric and 
Catholic; others belonged to people who re- 
sented being disheartened by McGahern s joy- 
less view. The Dark - a very seedy evocation pf 
adolescent suffering and anxiety -does seem to 
have been written out of a profound malaise ; 
it’s good to note a raising of spirits in subse- 
quent fiction by this author. Not that he is ever 
exactly ebullient; his strengths. instead would 
seem to He in a steady approach , an encompas- 
sing sense of time passing, and a feeling for 
things like the everyday ecstasies which typi- 
cally occur In a room in Rathmines, or near 
Stephen’s Green. 

High Ground . in fact, opens with a broken 
relationship and ends with a flourishing one, n 
positive note thereby being struck. In between 
are some instances of dignified behaviour, and 
some tests of loyalty - the latter concerning 
country schoolmasters, young and old, and the 
choices that confront them. In the title story, to 
take that example, a boy with a new degree is 
invited to oust the old master whom drink has 
impaired. He hjmself was once the master's 
star pupil. The prospect of sudden advance- 
ment is held out to him by ah upstart. Out of 
these few facts, McGahern brakes a poised and 
resonant tale. As for the heed to conduct your- 
self with decorum ^ It may be especially press- 
ing if you are an unassertive, girl, a maid- 
servant, seduced and let down by the local 
ladykiller. Eddie Mac, in the story of that title, 
spectacularly abandons, along with his /herds- 
man's post, toe woman he has impregnated. 
This story, like.its sequel (“The Conversion of 
WlUiain Kirkwood") opposes two qualities, Ir- 
ish wildness and Anglo-Irish mildness. Or, if 
you like, Irish unease and Anglo-Irish self- 


wide range of female characters at his disposal; 
and this one, typically a nurse, is also typical in 
being clear-headed, guileless, nerveless and 
unironic. 

A common masculine figure in McGahem's 
work is the warped Irish father: one or two of 
these get into High Ground , blusterers, 
grudge- bearers, graceless and glum. They 
don't loom especially large, however; that's a 
hell confined to childhood. More agreeable in 
disposition is the type of old man who ruefully 
compares himself to Oistn in the wake of the 
Fenians, the ethnic simile persisting in the face 
of modern innovations, church bingo, colour 
television and the like. McGahern, charting 
social change, notes toe disappearance from 
Irish country roads of bicycles, horses, carts, 
traps and sidecars. He notes the modernization 
of the Mass and the advent of the minibus. The 
newer Irish ways are offered without com- 
ment, unless a comment is implicit in McGah- 
em's faintly elegiac tone. He writes, as always, 
with authority and gravity, and with an instinct 
for the most appropriate detail. 


McGahern isn't after ianything so crass as 
local colour, but locality is Important, whether 
it's a DubUh dahcc-liall . he's envisaging or a 
Georgian country parsonage complete with 
walled orchard; lawn and garden, in the first of 
the Dublin Stories, a man is left by biS girl- 
friend and goes adrift for a while in ' the com- 
pany of some drurtkards. There is another 
story iii Which we nre asked to accept the pecu- 
liarity of an intending nun, in her last days of 
freedonl, accompanying a man to a hotel room 
(to compound the pattern, he’s an ex-semin ar- 
ist). In fact, McGahern doesn't seem to have a 
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The lost library of Zanzibar 
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In Zanzibar, the revolution has preserved 
some things; others have been irrevocably de- 
stroyed. When the Arabs fled in 1964 they left 
their coral-stone houses to the mercy of the 
new government; the government left them to 
the mercy of the rain. The rain was not kind. 
The narrowest alleys of the stone town are 
blocked with crumbling masonry, the nesting 
place of rats and spiders. Nothing is left of 
some old houses except massive carved 
wooden doors, the thresholds of vacancy; 
many similar doors are said to have been ille- 
gally exported. But Zanzibar has been saved 
by its socialist regime from the depradations of 
tourism; civic life survives; its streets are clean. 
The island even has a television station, while 
the mainland has none. 

The television was turned up high in the 
Africa House Hotel the night l arrived, broad- 
casting the shimmering cross-rhythms of Zair- 
ean guitars into the darkness; the manager was 
closeted in his office with a spiky-haired fUle de 
foie. A couple of government employees drank 
a toast to the television; one was a translator, 
he told me, working in the Foreign Ministry, 
the other had something to do with fisheries. 
There was a Chinese dacLor from the V. 1. 
Lenin Memorial Hospital out cold in a wicker 
chair alongside. Kittens played round his 
splayed feet; their mother was pregnant again. 
Out on the reef the lamps of the fishermen 
flickered like fireflies. 

Library research was not on my agenda 
when I went to Zanzibar; the difficulties of 
obtaining access to government records are ail 
too vividly described in the last notable book 
about the island, Esmond Bradley Martin's 
Zanzibar Tradition and revolution (1978). 
Martin's description of the Africa House, 
formerly the English Club, was easily recogniz- 
able. The billiard-table swathed in a dust-sheet 
like an enormous coffin, photographs from the 
colonial era forming a sepia cordon in the cdrri- 
dor - a clove -picker, a rope-maker, a medi- 
cine man from Pemba - culminating, with no 
sense of lise-majestA , in a colour portrait of the 
President. mounted opposite the. bar, faded, 
‘bliie by sunlight. t .. ./■ '• 'J;' <• : .:V 

The BngllshCIub Is described at some length 
in Evelyn Waugh’s Remote People , but 
Waugh's sojourn here during Christmas, 1930 
was a grumpy one. He found it too hot; drops 
of sweat blurred the notes he took on local 
history in the library. He had no appetite and 
sought relief from the heat of the day by gor- 
ing his head with eau de quinine and putting it 
undet an electric fan. Esmond- Bradley Mar- 
tin’s complaints half a century later were more 
substantial: he reported that the food in the 

• hotel was tasteless, the bar poorly slocked and 

• the library . non-existent. 'On the. first two 
counts he was correct. But qn the question of 
the library he seems to Have been misled. 

Above the entrance to each room in the 
Africa House there was a- yellowed ivory pla- 
que denoting "Ladies’ Room*, "Restaurant", 
“Bath", and so on. Beyond the Billiard Room, • 
oyer bolted and padlocked swing doors, : one of 
these plaques still spelt out the word ‘‘Lib- 
rary". There are not many libraries in Zanzibar 
and this one,' unprotected as it was by any 
government ministry or institution of learning,' 

. certainly did hot seem veryHkply to have sur- 
vived. But the lust fpr books is strong. X ling- 
ered in- the bar, with, the waves, the Zairean 
guitars and the gush of a btbken tap merging In i 
my ears.’Tdwards midnight, when the manager 
staggered out of his office, I was waiting. ; 

• "Key?" h'e said. "There Is no key, Key is'lost. 
Sleep now." It was unclear if he meant that I 
should sleep, or whether he was announcing 
his intention of sleeping himself; or both;,' but 
he turned off the flights in thfcbar, and the 
television was broadcasting show and white 
noise. “Steep. Sleep", he mUrniured,; like - an ' 
Impatient hypnotist. ! gave him ten mlriptqs, , 
thdn returned .'.to the Lib jpiy ; ^ith rtfy SWi&a 
- Airmy Khife, the obe with, the- ^dget for foi!c- 
ing locks!. The padlock on the library door wds 
< the tinny Chinese kind you can buy in many; 
■ Third-World bazaars. Chinese tin is rib raiatefr 
for! Swiss steel, The bolt was. stiff and cracked 
as it gave. The doors swung open into must and 
darkness. 

I pulled them to behind me.' A faint bluish 
light from a street lamp oyiside filtered 


through louvred windows deep-set in the Arab 
style and gave off dark reflections from glass- 
fronted bookcases. Fumbling for the light 
switch I succeeded in turning on the ceiling fan. 
Something rustled in the draught. When I 
found the light [ saw it was a set of index cards 
from the library catalogue, inscribed in copper- 
plate and still in order but Bpread out on a 
green baize table as though from a hurriedly 
abandoned game of vingt-et-un. There was a 
disconnected telephone, a china egg-cup. 
notices instructing users to replace borrowed 
books in alphabetical order and announcing a 
five-rupee fine for those overdue. 

And in the nailed-up teak bookcases were 
the books in question, classified on the ivory 
plaques into seven categories: Biography, Fine 
and Recreative Arts, Philosophy, Natural Sci- 
ence, Religion, Literature and, last and clearly 
least, Poetry. There were three-decker bio- 
graphies of Napoleon, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Chateaubriand; Daisy, Princess of Pless 
By Herself ; novels by A. C. Benson, Dorothy 
L. Sayers, Anthony Hope; Conrad’s Victory; 
the complete world of Maeterlinck; a collec- 
tion of essays by G. K. Chesterton, Eugenics 
and Other Evils', travel books, On Horseback 
Through Asia Minor, on foot through some- 
where else; a nod to the local population in the 
form of the Koran; and what was doubtless an 
indispensable bedside book for worried 
ADOs, The Effect of Tropical Light On White 
Men. 

The Effect of Light is a book that offers no 
simple answer to the enigma of its title: some 
can take it, it would seem, some can’t. Just be 
sure to wear your sola topi at all times in the 
day. The effect of tropical light on books, 
however, is unambiguous: it darkens the pages 
and fades the bindings. Some of the more 
popular titles in the library bore signs of having 
been left too long out on the verandah. On the 
shelves the dust of several decades had 
gathered; the smell of old books, the smell that 
hurtles you back to childhood and your first 
heady steps on the path of bibliomania, surged 
forth and lingered in the room, like the sweet 
reek of cloves In the town outside. Some books 
showed evidence of worm and mildew. But 
most wer? intact, pristine, pre-war; no perfect 
binding to impugn the lines of canvas and 
leather. It was a period piece, a book museum, 
a transplanted circulating library, inuocent of 
the classics, and Intended, it was dear, for 
recreation rather than study. These solid 
volumes, ready to be signed out, conjured the 
spectral presence of a restless middle-brow. col- 
on! al official in search of company for the long 
afternoons on an uneventful island, one of the 
caste of just, well-informed, soap-loving young 
men described by Watigh in Remote People. It 
was like wandering into a diorama or a display 
at a museum: the well-furnished late Imperial 
mind, circa 1935; 

There was hardly anything of local interest in 
the Library; and of Waugh’s sweat stains there 
was no trace. Examination of the card cata- 
logue revealed that all the books about Zanzi- 
bar had been removed and not returned. They 
would have strayed' oji board a passing Union 
. Castle liner, perhaps, of into some private 
house in 1 town. Many rupees must now be 
owing on Richard Burton’s First Steps in East 
Africa and Major Pearce’s Zanzibar: The is- 
land metropolis of East Africa (1920), not to 
speak of Captain Sullivan's racy memoir of the 
suppression of the slayo trade. Dhow Chasing 
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soups and pay fabulous prices for the nest of the sea 
swallow, (lie holothuria or sea slug, and sharks' fins, 
simply because of their gelatinous qualities. 


That it should be the pursuit of gelatinous- 
ness rather than lust for territorial dominion or 
slave labour that brought the Chinese across 
the Indian Ocean seemed touchingly heroic, 
the stuff of mock epic. My heart wanned to Mr 
Wong, to the Chinese doctor. The Chinese, 
after all, had come to the Swahili coast before 
the Portuguese, before the American whalers, 
before Britain did the deal that gave her hege- 
mony over the island in exchange for ceding 
Heligoland to Germany and the Sahara to 
France. They had taken sea-slugs and left pad- 
locks and crockery, a fair exchange, 

The British halted the slave trade in Zanzi- 
bar, but they maintained the power of the 
Arabs, over the soi-disant Shirazis, black de- 
scendants of the original inhabitants of the 
island who comprise the great majority of its 
population. In 1964, a month after independ- 
ence, the blacks ousted their Arab rulers and 
merged with Tanganyika; since then they have, 
mote or less, been in charge of their own des- 
tiny. The sultan’s palaces have been taken over 
by the Army or the Party. The government also 
owns the hotels, including the Africa House. It 
cannot be said that the spirit of enterprise has 
thrived, but sloth has preserved some things as 
others have fallen into decay. It is decay rather 
than wilful destruction that has made Zanzibar 
what it is today. This gives it charm. 

As I mused among the scattered books there 
was a sound outside. I turned guiltily towards 
the door, but it was not, as 1 feared, the mana- 
ger of the hotel. Before me stood one of the 
government officials, the translator, who had 
wokerifrom his slumbers on the verandah and 
fallen against the door on his way out. His eyes 
were red; his hands were neatly manicured; he 
wore a western suit. He spoke in fits and starts, 
with traces of the accent of North America. 
“Ah", he said, collecting himself. "Good 
evening. I wanted to speak to you. You are 
from the States?” 

“No”, I said. “I’m English.” 

“I can tell”, said the translator, but he 
seemed put out. “You are from London - you 
art of the lower class, I think.” 

“Really? How can you tell?” 

“I know your type. You are a cockney. Ill- 
educated fellow. Not like they used to send 
hero. From the Far East." 

"The Far East?’’ 

“The Far East End. That is where you arc 
from. I can tell at a glance. You are a poor 
man, My grandfather was important - ” the 
translator glanced at the portrait of the old 
sultan. “He was dubbed, I tell you. Zanzibar is 
like England. We arc an offshore island. But 
who are you? You have no class, that’s what. I 
have first class. First Class." 

“ Ndugu ”, I said. ‘Tanzania is a classless 
society now." 

'Wow?”, said the translator, unchaslened, 
‘Wow? Now everything is spoilt. All beautlfril 
things are destroyed. In the old days you could 
eat off the streets, now they are full of - vor- 
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Competition No 243 

Readers are Invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
October 4. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that dale, or (ailing 
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min. You could buy anything before. Now the 
shops arc empty. Learning was rife. Illitridtv 
was unknown. Illitricily. brother, is noweveiy. 
where, liven the teachers cuimot u-T 


wnerc. uven me leathers cannot read. Holy 
Korun is forgotten by them. Men wcarhatsand 
call themselves Muslims when they do nol even 
know how to say their prayers. There is no- 
thing left, nothing at all. Look. Look." He 
gestured towards the bar and the billiard room 
outside. “Here was the most exclusive club in 
the whole of Zanzibar. Now it is filled with 
trash.” 


1 1c could only mean us. Wc were the only 
ones left . The first light wns filtering down into 
the alley outside, revealing black mould on the 
cracked walls, a crest of greenery on collapsed 
rafters. The translator and 1, ns though after a 
fight, sat mesmerized by it. Sunlight gilded the 
shelved books, like honey sealed in the comb, 
enchanted, miraculously preserved from the 
trashing of history, the slow rot of the city. My 
companion emerged from his trance. "Don't 
write what I say", he said, as though surprised 
by his own outburst. “I am just a translator.* 

In the Tropics detritus of empire is every- 
where: Omani mosques, Chinese crockery, 
European libraries. After three centuries of 
foreign domination this detritus is all there is to 
rebuild with. Certainly the translator was 
wrong about literacy in Zanzibar: the city is 
filled with the babble of schoolchildren. Ki- 
Swahili is the language of instruction - the 
Bantu lingua franca of the coast, now the 
national language of Tanzania - rather than 
English or Arabic. There is a Linguistic Insti- 
tute in Zanzibar where local students go to 
study European languages and foreigners 
come to learn Swahili. Would such a place have 
any use for a British colonial library from the 
1930s? It would be better, perhaps, for it to 
remain a period piece, a mausoleum, a monu- 
ment to that time on the coast when the people 
of the gunboat and the liberal arts held sway. 

I did not say any of this to the translator. He 
was in a trance once more. In any case he did 1 
not seem to be bothered about the contents of 
the library; it was the disappearapee of the 
social distinctions it represented that caused 
him horror - and his own psychological decay.' 
The fact that the rows of books and the greea 
baize tabic and the card Index were there u. 
they always had been seemed to calm him 
somewhat. It occurred to me that be might 
have been in the habit of coming here; Perhaps 
it had been he who spill the index cards acnw 
the table. Perhaps this was where he liked to 
spend the night. Ho and I were Box and Cox of 
the Book Museum; and 1 was usurping hh 
retreat, Ills place of refuge from the unbearable 
present. His deep trance, I saft, was sleep. I 
left him in the library, stifling an impulse to 
bolt the door on the outside. The manager 
scowled as 1 passed through the lobby. I de- 
cided not to confide in him my plan lomakea 
shrine of his hotel. The Chinese doctor w* 
shadow-boxing on the bench. He, I supposed. 
In his heart of henrts, thought we were al 
barbarians. 

©Art. Ryle 1985 


composing room where he beat a hnotyps*^-. 
the head with aomo rolled galley 
machine room had aono on strike In 
refused to return until every roan 1 there 
an extra three pounds a week and another 
daily. 


The 'solution to Competition 239 will 
week. 



iho'injdoth 




A new environmental control systeta 

• installed in the bookstack of the 

Library. Work on the installation of ^ . 

1 system will begin in the last week of 
but preparatory moving of material w ® 

' wfll begin in September 1985. Work Is 
continue until Eaiiter 1987 and in eany Pjjp . • 

1986 the Curators will make a startme ^ ■ 

disruption which is foreseen. Tto \ 

obtained from the Secretary to 
Bodleian Library, Oxford OX13BU- , , 

• The British Library has recently anflofg t 
. that ownership of the British Edut ^^ t0 -. 

will be transferred from the British uwv? - 
the Unjverrity of Leede. ThhUaiver^ 

■ ;take over with effect ( from the firs ^ 
1986. Further information j® Uuf H . : 

- J. R. V. Johnston, Education Ubraff. . 

;; veisity of Leeds, Leeds Ii& STL • . 
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Letter 



'In Defence of Animals' 

Sir, - In his letter (August 2), Robert Burke, 
well known to us as a public defender of 
unproductive animal experimentation, criti- 
cizes Michael Lockwood’s reasonable appeal 
for equal consideration of the equal interests of 
all sentient beings. Burke not only misses the 
point of Lockwood’s review (June 7) of Peter 
Singer's latest book, In Defence of Animals. 
but also seriously misrepresents the facts about 
the "Taub Case", a case in which I was 
personally involved. I would like to set the 
record straight 

During my summer recess from George 
Washington University, I decided to get first- 
hand experience about the living and dying 
conditions of animals in laboratories. I ex- 
amineda US Department of Agriculture listing 
of registered laboratories in Maryland and 
applied for a job at Edward Taub’s Institute for 
Behavioral Research because it was the closest 
laboratory to my home. Dr Taub, a psycholo- 
gist who severed the nerves of cynamologus 
monkeys, gave me a position directly dealing 
with monkeys. He did not not ask for my 
credentials - 1 had none. Had I been turned 
down, I would have gone to the next closest 
laboratory on tbe USDA List (a complete 
account of my experience can be found in In 
Defence of Animals). 

Burke asserts that the “laboratory in ques- 
tion was not ‘chosen essentially at random'”. I 
do not know under what authority Burke 
professes to report my motivations nor do I 
think they are important. The despicable 
activities that I uncovered at Taub’s laboratory 
speak for themselves; monkeys had broken 
bones that were never treated; one monkey 
had bones protruding from the palm of his 
hand; several had exposed muscle tissue and 
infected wounds which oozed pus; the condi- 
tions in the laboratory were "grossly unsanit- 
ary" (according to the National Institutes of 
Health’s own report); and there was uncon- 
trolled self-mutilation by the stressed animals. 
Taub himself admitted that no veterinarian 
had been on the premises in over two years. 

Burke accuses me of “staging” some of the 
evidence. During the criminal court case 
against Taub, I testified that in order to 
1 photograph the many inches of accumulated 
excrement inside the monkeys' faecal trays I 
to pull the trays forward, out from 
i underneath the cages. If I had not pulled the 
hays several Inches forward, it would have 
been impossible to photograph the incredible 
amount of foeces, rotting bandages and food 
collecting In the tray. Since I moved the trays, 
Taub described the photographs as being 
staged”. All other photographic evidence, 

■ ■fcmdlng that of a monkey’s-hand paper- 
wight and an animal screaming in pain and 
^ger while contorted in a restraining chair, 

? JJ 1 * ta kon as I witnessed the sights of the 
• hboratory. 

Burke claims that the animals were “well 
; J^hed and generally healthy". How would 
*°*Pl>in the fact that, according to veterinary 
; sports, two animals collapsed from hunger 
f J™.tbat one suffered from infections so severe 
1 ® l \his arm had to be amputated once he was 
: j?? ved ai, d placed in protective custody? 

■ ^hermore, accident and injury had claimed 

“^ thirty monkeys’ fingers because medical 
“re was hot provided. : .. ' 

A review of the testimony presented In the 
, CMe brought by the State of Maryland 
gainst Edward Taub; the hundreds of police 
P^tegfaphs, and the lengthy, damning report 
by the NlH’s Office for Protection from 
fj^rch Risks reveals that this laboratory was 
’Ration of minimum standards of scientific 
and Federal and State tows. Witness- 
^ the pain that the$e. animals were forced to 
anelling the stench and simply being in 
laboratory where the seventeen 
; ^y*^*yre tartly existing was one of the 
Qwcult things I have ever had to do, but 
!r bO !** ^ kmmals removed from the labora- 

l . j. W 0 ' ( tiiq Ethical Treatment of Animals 
) a teM suit, to have the monkeys 

\ bee?? : W* cages, where they - Have ' 
: ^^ior /Qver seven yehrs, and have them 
v where they can live the 

Ifres in peape and comfort- We are 
| ll^v that categorizes live ani- 

mvi. “ objects and thus allows them to be 
;L" vi'K- . . •' . i ' \- 


returned to their abusers. At the time of 
wntmg the monkeys have not been returned 
io I aub, and the Government has upheld their 
termination of funding for Taub's experiments 
despite two appeals. Those who shamelessly 
defend any and all misconduct of those with 
whom they share a profession should be 
ostracized with the scoundrels they champion. 

ALEX PACHECO. 

Pe°ple for the Ethical Treatment of Animals. PO 
Box 42516, Washington DC 20015. 

'Slow Boats Home' 

Sir, - Gavin Young (Letters, September 6) 
claims I have done him “serious injustice" in 
my review of Slow Boats Home. When I wrote 
“he seems listless about the degradation of 
Polynesia”, 1 was referring specifically to 
degradation through nuclear weapons- testing, 
the topic of the previous sentence. I failed to 
make this sufficiently clear, and 1 apologize to 
him. 

Mr Young says he made “a good deal” of the 
nuclear issue, and cites in his letter each of the 
half-dozen references he made in the book to 
the French nuclear tests. To my mind, though, 
this material is rather inconsequential. There is 
no history and no analysis. 

When he was in the capital of French 
Polynesia, Papeete, Young, a seasoned foreign 
correspondent, might perhaps have asked 
some questions about the French nuclear tests. 
The answers would interest many people, 
including the Prime Minister of Fiji, who 
expressed his concern to Young earlier in his 
journey. What, exactly, is going on at Mururoa 
and Fangataufa atolls in the south-eastern 
Tuamotu archipelago? How many fatal acci- 
dents have there been down there? Why are no 
public health statistics available for the area? 
Have Pacific currents, like El Nifio, been 
affected by heated water and tidal waves, with 
disastrous consequences for world weather? 

The ironically named Pacific Ocean has 
witnessed the atomic bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, and endured four decades of 
nucleat weapons-testing by American, British 
and French armed forces. Young began as a 
correspondent for the Observer in Algeria a 
quarter of a century ago. He will know that the 
Algerian war forced President de Gaulle to 
shift the French nuclear testing programme 
from North Africa to a more docile and remote 
South Pacific colony in 1962. These are the sort 
of modern geo-political connections which I 
felt were lacking in that section of Slow Boats 
Home. 

This “grumbling” was only one facet of my 
review. Far from “falling asleep” on the job, as 
Young assumes, I read his book twice and 
enjoyed most of It greatly. 

NICHOLAS RANKIN. 

5 Mornlugton Place, London NW1. 


Shiva Naipaul 


Sir, - As many of your readers will know, the 
distinguished writer, Shiva Naipaul, died last 
month at the age of forty. In memory of Shiva 
Naipaul's life and work and his brave devotion 
to his writing, The Spectator is establishing a 
fund to award an annual prize to a young 
writer. We would welcome whatever sums 
readers would, like to donate. Donations 
should be sent to: The Spectator Shiva Naipaul 
Memorial Fund '(Account No 261529), Drum- 
mond’s Bank, 4$ Charing Cross, London SW1 - 
CHARLES MOORE ^ • • 

The Spectator, 56 Doughty Street, London WG1. • 

Heinrich Schliemann : 

Sir, - Christopher Hitchens writes (“Athenian 
notes 1 ", September ,6) that “Heinrich 
Schliemann devoted most of tils pereohal 
fortune to the excavation of Troy, and . . . .did 
not seek to early off what he found”. This Is 
misleading. Schliemlanti devoted a good deal of 
energy to smuggling all his Trdjan finds .out of 
the country under the eyes of the government. 
Troy, however, is not in Greece but in Turkey, 
and it was the TtirkiBh government he de- 
ceived. When he turned his attentions 1 to 
Greece, the government, watching the 
gross of the Turkish lawsuit; against Stfdtemann 
in Athens, feared the same bejmviour. His 
excayation on the Acropolif Was halted - in 
mid-stream. When he began work at Mycenae* 


it was under the watchful eye of the ephor 
Stamatakis. Who can be sure he would have 
been so happy to leave the finds from Mycenae 
in Greece but for the obstacles placed in his 
way? 

It is true that he once proposed to house his 
Trojan finds in Greece , but that was in order to 
bully the Prussian government into acceding to 
his terms for presenting them to Berlin. The 
result was that the treasures of Troy, housed in 
Berlin, fell a prey to the conquering armies in 
1945 and have been lost ever since. Amateur, 
yes, and more; disinterested, hardly, except in a 
financial sense. 

Schliemann deserves his status as a national 
hero, but there is no reason to suppose honesty 
meant as much to him as it did to Lord Elgin, 
who sought not personal glory but “the 
improvement of the arts in England”. 

RICHARD STONEMAN. 

105 Lennard Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

Athenian Ritual 

Sir, - Primum monumenta , delude philo- 
sopher!. Helen King, in her review of my book 
The Greek Way of Death (August 1 6) , 
announces that “The question 'what did ordin- 
ary Greeks feel about x [here, death]?’ may 
well be too broad to be useful”. To judge from 
what she says elsewhere in her review , I take it 
that what she means by "useful” is to be de- 
fined as “capable of investigation according to 
the latest anthropological model” . The fallacy 
and, if I may say so, arrogance that underlie 
this line of t hinkin g were summarized in Vincent 
Grapanzano’s review of Victor Turner's From 
Ritual to Theatre (cited with approval by Miss 
King) in the TLS of April 27, 1984: 

We can “read" rituals (and other cultural perform- 
ances) ns “texts", as “commentaries", “ met n com- 
mentaries”, “narratives”, or “dramas" ... but un- 
less these “texts" are defined this way by the people 
actually performing them, we cannot assume the it 
role as commentary .... Ritual ... is not normally 
defined for its participants ... as social commen- 
tary .... It is understood by Its own intention - 
which is to cure, for example, people haunted by 
jealous ghosts. 

The “intention” behind Greek and particu- 
larly Athenian funerary ritual in the Classical 
era was not to rid oneself of jealous ghosts 
(other than in exceptional circumstances), but, 
first, to lend assistance to ghosts who were 
pathetically dependent upon the living. That 
makes it quite distinct from, say, the ritual of 
the Zambian Ndembu investigated by Turner. 
Second, it was to affirm the continuity of the 
oikos, the Athenian descent group, Third, it 
was to accommodate the changing physical 
needs of the deceased in tholr progress towards 
assimilation among the world of the dead. 
None of these observations may amount to 
what Miss King in her high-church manner 
would dignify with the term "theory” , but then 
disparate and incompatible sources of evi- 
dence (which in the case of Greek attitudes to 
death include archaeology, iconography and 
literature) do not conveniently adapt them- 
selves to theoretical models, without violence 
being perpetrated to the discrete testitnonia. 

Miss King also objects to old-fashioned 
Thucydideanisms such as “It is reasonable to 
assume" which she disparagingly - and re-, 
vealtngly - dismisses as “'common-sense' 
assertions". Had I realized that common sense .. 
was now academically discredited and defunct, . 
I would have been among the first to mourn its 
passing. Sir Kenneth Dover in The Greeks, 

‘ with reference to his own assertions, states, "I 
can only do my best and hope that the reader 
will always understand phrases like ‘So far as I 
know’ aqd ‘on the evidence up to date”'. But 
intellectual integrity seems also to have be- 
come “unfashionable”. 

If the question i‘ , How did. ordinary Greeks 
feel about death?” is one' which anthropolo- 
gists of Miss King’s circle, are now incapable Of. 
addressing owing to the sophistication of their 
modish analytical models, may that not be be- 
cause their discipline has trapped them into 
treating historical inquiry as a ritualized, 
celebration of . modernist exegetical fantasy? 
Victor Turner saw beyond all that towards a 
new anthropology of experience . But perhaps 
Miss King (who, I suspect, disdains field work) 
Is spiritually more at.home among her corps of 
living dead. 

ROBERTS. J. GARLAND. 

Center for Hellenic Studies, 'Washington DC. - 


Basil 
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The Great Arch 

English State Formation as Cultural 
Revolution 

PHILIP CORRIGAN and 
DEREK SAYER 

With a Foreword by G.E. Aylmer 

This is a work of courage, scope and 
Immense thoroughness ... it presents a 
challenging case which cannot be brushed 
aside.’ G.E. Aylmer from the Foreword 
A pioneering work which takes up 
E.P. Thompson's famous challenge to 
Marxists to reconstruct 'the pieces of that 
great arch which in fact, In the epochal 
sense, makes up the bourgeois 
revolution'. 

280 pages, hardback £18.50 <0631 1 40569) 
paperback £7.95 (Q63) moss 7) 

Theory and 
Understanding 

A Critique of Interpretive Social 
Science 

FINN COLL1M 

'This Is a first-rate piece of work. Collin's 
overall conception, and a large number of 
his arguments, are original, and he Is 
always intelligent and Insightful.' 

David Paplneau 

Collin characterizes and criticizes various 
approaches to the social sciences In the 
light of recent work In the philosophy of 
mind, language and action, concluding 
that it is Impossible to construct a social 
science that is both Interpretive and 
genuinely theoretical. 

400 pages, £22.50 <o 53 1 14256 8) 

Best of British 
Cinema and 
Society 
1930-1970 

JEFFREY RICHARDS and 
ANTHONY ALDaATE 

'A fascinating and enjoyable book. Film 
buffs will buy It. I hope historians will not 
be too snooty to buy It too.' , 

John Rae, The UsleneY . 

’In their careful study of ten Important 
films, Richards and Aldgate have made a 
major contribution . . . people have 
. received professorships for less.’ . 

Arthur Marwick, Dleut Society 

176 pages. Illustrated, paperback £6.50 

(0 631 14349 I) 

The End of Law? 

TIMOTHY O’HAQAN ■ 

This book subjects the legal systems of 
advanced capitalist states to much-needed 
Jurisprudential scrutiny. In bringing 
together three usually-isolated approaches 
-- the contemporary Anglo-American 
Jurisprudence of Hart and Dworkln, the 
classics, of nineteenth-century social 
theory, and the recent work of civil rights 
campaigners — It makes a provocative 
contribution to political and legal theory. 
192 pages, hardback £16,50 (0035209962) 
paperback £6.95 (0 63M4335 4) 

Social Work, 
Justice and 
Control 

PETER RAYNOR 

In this wide-ranging appraisal, Peter 
Raynor argues that social workers should 
’help’ rather than ’treat* offenders and : 

■ suggests ways of working that are 
compatible with a humane and acceptable 
. criminal justice systerp. 

The Practice of Social Work 

256 pages, hardback£16.50 (0631 13731 gj 

paperb ack £7.50 (0631 137327) 

108 Cowley Road, Oxford OX4 1JF 

Suite 1505, 432 Park Avenue South, 
New York NY 10016 
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Cultural conceits 


Graham Bradshaw 


SHAKESPEARE 

Macbeth 

AUGUSTSTRINDBERG 
Miss Julie 

Royal Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh 


Transpositions are tricky because they have to 
be sustained, like prolonged and complex 
puns. The Japanese Toho Company’s Macbeth, 
like Kurosawa’s Throne of Blood, presents a 
samurai version - and succeeds superbly be* 
cause the sustained intellectual and cultural 
conceit illuminates so much in Shakespeare’s 


play. 


Indeed. Yukio Ninagawa’s production pro- 
vides a powerful corrective to nil those Christ- 
ian-provident ialist accounts of the play which 
posit a reassuringly inevitable triumph of 
Good, and insist on Macbeth's progressive 
dehumanization. Appropriately enough, 
Nietzsche was the first to remark (in Day- 
break) that Macbeth also grows in stature 
throughout the play. Ninagawa accommodates 
that alarming tension by harnessing it to the 
ambivalence in Japanese attitudes to the 
samurai and the yakuza or noble gangster. 

Ninagawa’s Macduff slashes Macbeth from 
throat to navel; crumpling in agony, Macbeth 
dies in a foetal position. Far from being a mere- 
ly sensational interpolation, this inverted, 
timely ripping picks up something which the 
play's editors customarily disregard. For in the 
first act Macbeth had ‘‘unseamed’’ Macdonald 
“from the nave to th'chops"; and he is slain by 
the man who was “untimely ripped" from his 
mother’s womb. The foetal death remind us 
that in Macbeth, terror is fuelled by doubts 
about the nature of Nature. 

That ambivalence has a counterpart in 
Japanese art, where unnurtured nature usually 
prompts fear orhostility.The Japanese associ- 
ate cherry blossom with beauty and transience, 
but also with meptal possession and insanity 
(kamikaze pilots were regularly likened' to 
cherry blossoms). In this Macbeth k sweet- 
putrid scent of cherry blossom fills the theatre; 
blossoms Ml at strategic moments, and re- 
appear on Macbeth’s costume in the banquet 
scene (where Banquo’s ghost tellingly sup- 
piahts a Buddha); cherry branches replace 
those of BimBm Wood. Here too the transposi- 
tion 'is recreative - an intensely poetic sum- 
moning of nature in its benevolent and malevo- 
lent aspects. . 

'Daringly, Ninagawa also distances the 
action by . enclosing it within a vast Buddhist 
shriqe, before which two old women sit, busily 
engaged id pious arid other routines. They 
carefully unpack hampers, and one makes an 
origami bird as Macbeth contemplates his dag- 
ger. The two time-scales jar as "ordinary’’ life 
is unobtrusively .contrasted with cataclysmic 
horror, so that the play's action is like hn ances- 


true to the way in which Shakespeare's Scot- 
land is a country of the mind, alien yet fright- 
eningly familiar. 

In Playing Shakespeare John Barton sug- 
gests that Shakespeare’s verse ascends from a 
naturalistic prose norm. This is a damaging 
legacy of nineteenth-century naturalism: in 
poetic drama prose registers a descent, and the 
non-naturalistic conventions allow us to “see”, 
as well as feel, an emotion. Here the Toho 
Company's elaborately stylized acting has a 
liberating effect. I have never seen a more 
disturbing Lady Macbeth: elaborate formality 
encloses eruptive violence like the casing on a 
grenade. That contrast also emphasizes the 
electric sexuality in the Macbeths’ relationship 
when (to the sound of Brahms's First Sextet, 
heard against a Buddhist chant) the returning 
warrior approaches his wife from behind and 
slides a hand into her kimono prompting a 
sudden spasm of animal passion. 

Compared with that jolt, the determined 
vamping of Sandra Prinsloo in the Baxter 
Company’s Miss Julie is tame indeed. In de- 
fence, it might be said that this production took 
enough risks in taking aim at its original audi- 
ence. When the production was staged in Cape 
Town a third of the first-night audience walked 
out when Julie kisses her servant - since he is 
played by John Kani, who is black. 

That initial •‘shock", like the pleasure of 
seeing Brian Collins’s imaginatively raked set, 
soon wears thin, partly because this transposi- 
tion could be sustained only at the play's ex- 
pense. In entering his naturalistic protest at 
bogus naturalism Strindberg provided Julie 
with a surfeit of ‘‘motives'*, in which colour 
does not figure. Consequently, the actors seem 
oddly reticent about their looming problem, 
and obtrusive textual changes did not help 
much and the inevitable gravitation of sym- 
pathy towards the black interferes with the 
play’s balance. Since South African blacks 
want basic human rights, not hotels, this Miss 
Julie migh( have been more provoking if Julie’s 
“boy" had been white. 

The production could not be blamed if a 
liberal Edinburgh audience was tempted to 
complacency. One reason for resisting any 
such temptation is that, although South Afri- 
can theatre censorship enn be circumvented by 
staging plays In “clubs’’, the British Lord 
Chamberlain banned performances of Miss 
Julie until 1939, only allowed us to hear Jean’s 
exclamation “McrdePIn 1964., 


An dghtecnthrcentury reliquary front Provence in the form of a paperole-n sacred image In a setting of mimed} 
cut, rolled, gilded or painted paper- work done by contemplative nuns to give to patrons or benefactors. The 
first exhibition ever devoted to this form of religious art is currently at the Abhaye de Scnanque, Vaudust, and 
will subsequently be shown at the Musie Dauphinois in Grenoble. The illustration Is from a pioneering book on At 
subject, Les Paperoles desCarmglUcs: Travaux dc cauvent cn Provence au XVlIIe sidclc by Jean Francois 
Lefort (93pp, with thirty-nine colour and twenty black-and-white plates. Jeanne Laffitte, 25 Coursd’Estienm 
d'Orves, 13001 Marseille. I85fr. 2 86276089 7). 


Meaningful melodrama 


Ian Hamilton Walker 


VICTOR HUGO 
Angelo, Tyran dePadoue 
Assembly Rooms, Edinburgh 


ttal haunting or race memory. But that too is 


The Traverse Theatre, Edinburgh, which was 
founded In 1963, is launching an appeal for 
funds to help repair the roof of the theatre and 
to refurbish the dressing-rooms, Green Room 
and box office area. The target for the Appeal 
Is £250,000,. Details of covenants and further 
information can be obtained from Angela 
Wrapson, Chairman of the Appeal Commit- 
tee, The Traverse Theatre, 112 West Bow, 
Grassmarket, Edinburgh' EH1 2PD - 


As the Festival Programme reminds us, 1985 is 
the centenary of Hugo’s death. More to the 
point, it is the 150th anniversary of the first 
performance of Anglo, the last of Hugo's 
prose-dramas, a blood-and-guts melodrama of 
sixteenth-century Italy, with poisons, sleeping 
potions, disguises, chance encounters, secret 
trysts, secret passages, secret doors, sbirrl or 
raccordantl at every turning. The subject is 
love, with Angelo, podestd of Padua, in love 
with the actress La Tisb6, who is in love with 
Rodolfo, technically a political exile, but more 
the melancholy, Romantic wanderer; he is in 
love with Angelo’s wife Catarina who, fortu- 
nately for those who like a happy ending, Is in 
iove with him. A government spy, Homod6i, is 
also in love with Catarina, and his jealous 
schemings set the plot in motion. 

Fairly standard melodrama, one might sny. 


On the low wire 


% 

i . 


Daniel Karlin 


pent?” they asked pathetically. Apparently 
not. Popov did pull a rabbit out of a hat, but 


-r-r 




Th^ Moscow State Circus 
drain 


Dominion Theatre 


hi 


rabbits In 1 Britain are not animals; they are nished space meant, fpr example, ii 
1 ,. /•'•••• v' .. .the “aerial gymnasts”- Viacheslv 

Deprived of one of Its foam, resources, the - Dubynih, an impoverished act, a 


But in his preface, Hugo sternly warns us that 
his play lias n message: the injustice perpet- 
rated on women by men. The text, howevet, 
barely sustains the thesis. The most resolute 
feminist would be hard pressed to find in this 
account of the Venetian State under the Coun- 
cil of Ten, with Its ubiquitous spies, summary 
arrests and executions, of which Angelo i»fl 
much the victim as the ngent, an adequate 
representation of mnle-domlnnted society, m 
this, Hugo's, or any other age. Moreover, wtf 
of the high moments of the play is when ijj 
socially outcast nctress exultantly turns W , 
tables on the sucialiy respected pot/wM's™* 1 
sisterly solidarity plainly cuts no ice, whence 
conflict Is involved. At the end of the play*/* 
Tisbd sacrifices herself for her beloved; W 
begging him to acknowledge that even taw., 
women like herself have virtue and w ura 0?r 
Jemt-Louis BarrmiU’s production slndst* 
message mid gets on with the play. 
that beyond its conventions nnd contrivance 
skilfully acted melodrama conveys 
powerful emotion. Within a generally raF 
tempo, he Introduces subtle shifts of pa«j 
mood, as well ns a degree of humour, . 
even Hugo, for nil Ills Shakespearean leaning 
can hardly have envisaged. Much o .. . 
humour is down to Barrault hlmW'V. . . 
brings all his virtuosity as an actor aw la ■ 

to ail amplified version of the Nig“ * ; 
man’s role - a "tinkering", to use his 
which incidentally adds coherence 


In the major pnris, Gdrard Ismael 


Idiu . . 

shqde uncomfortable as Rodolfo, 





’’Write to Popov!” urged the members of the 
Women’s Campaign for Soviet Jewry, outside 

• the Dominion Theatre. Not Popovtlie clown; 
they! meant Mr; 'Victor Popov, the Soviet 

" Ambassador. Inside, a spokesman: claimed 
, that theaudienee had beeri infiltrated with pro- 
testers. II, seemed they were gplng to ,put into 

• practice another meanlr^of circuit , “a noisy 


1 


disturbance or uprohiA This was goo’d new$,t 
thought, becautolhad seen theMdscOW-S tate 
Circus once already jp a teiriure cenfreln Cprn- 
Wall, and l knew that riot much upfoar was, to 
be expected from them, 

! Alongside the human rights! campaigners 
yoii might have expected to find those! for 
ahirnal rights; but here tiie Soviet authorities 
had Seen warned off. Performing animals ; they 
wer^ (pid, were nttt acceptable any longer to 
British! audiences. No horses , no elephants, no 


transitions from high drama on the trapeze to 
low comedy on the sawdust floor. A dimi- 

, jn the case of 
Viacheslav and Alla 

..... ........ shed act, a display of 

Circus was also deprived of Something more, agility without charm 6r excitement. They 
something essential to its Itripact: a large circ- were not ’’aerial”; they just hung from the 
ular areng. Of the British venues, only Bristol . celling. Clunk click: I was fascinated by the 
has a Big Top; everywhere else, the spectators intricate management of their safety gear, 
sit faring the performers; Height, distance, . : - l n this, country the circus has had its day; you 
perspective .are tost; ybu' can't - have flying cqri spe better magicians and jugglers on the : 

: trapeze, frampOjine pr;hjgh-wlrq-actsjbecause! ■ television, where there isn’t toy risk of their 
there isn’t rohm, > and^rin ; fhe case, pf , the; ; piaking inistakes. and we prefcr our lions and 
prOscchlutij fetages jikp the Dominion Theatre,' • .tigers in safari parks. Arid Circuses cost money 
; the view of anyone sitting at the Bapk of the,,; Inside the Sotiet Union; the Circus is tnaenl- 

I sfells^ould bebl^kwf >the -hal^Only? , ffcentiy large (six^-riinepermanentBigTops, piwer. SyMa Berge as Catarina 
t ^talyiPetqnpv^team r i0»q00 perform^, studios, BcW a y it is ^ her name suggest! but with an u* 

' rh* nlAunp tic* nf s> M)mD, flnnntivl fn Inn i*nnflL> ..ill *-1 - ... Qgjj^Vifeve Pa®® ® 



In no position to know 




David Sedley 



JULIA ANNAS and JONATHAN BARNES 
The Modes of Scepticism: Ancient texts and 
modern interpretations 
203pp. Cambridge University Press. £20 

(paperback, £6.95). 

0521256828 


Socrates: Would you insist that the way each colour 
appears to you is the way that it also appears to a dog, 
and to any other animal? 

Theaetetus: Good heavens no I 


Dacqmino gives us an Angelo whose ^ 

ness is bom of fear, gradually MtnfflJ & 

Pierre Tabard portrays Homodei as 
partly. by cruelty and love oftotng9*» “ / 
uncontrollable jealousy. • , 0 is a 

But, its title notwithstanding, " 1 !°^ hv tb® 
play for actresses, and in this produc 1 ^ 

Compagnle Renaud-Barrault they and. 
opportunity tq demonstrate their rj's ^ 
qc 'pfliarina is. as P . .a. 


acter jostjes tragically with her eqv^trr^. 
vulnerability. Hugo advised fa tare £‘ r ^ 
of Angelo that they could- dp no 
base their performance on.thpori£^’ ^ 
cularly Mars and Doryal in thet , 


This exchange from Plato's Theaetetus is symp- 
tomatic of the depth to which the notion of 
perceptual relativity had already penetrated 
ancient Greek thought by the fourth century 
bc. Socrates’ question, if put to twentieth- 
century students, docs not atways provoke 
Theaetetus’ confident denial. Yet the evidence 
seems strongly weighted in Theaetetus’ favour. 
The unavailability of inter-subjective compari- 
sons leaves us with no demonstrable case of 
two percipients sharing precisely the same im- 
pression of the some object, whereas innumer- 
able cases can be catalogued in which they 
demonstrably do not. If you read off the opti- 
cian's card while all I see is a blur, if I pass the 
colour-blindness test but you fail it, or if my 
dog is partial to Kennomeat while I find it 
repellent, I am left in no doubt that we are 
perceiving things differently. In order to in- 
cline to Theaetetus’ assumption, it is enough to 
have an intellectual background in which the 
evidence of perceptual relativity is regarded as 
philosophically central. The work of thinkers 
like Heraclitus and Democritus constituted 
just such a background for the Greeks of the 
fourth century. 

Even so, it was not until the first century dc 
thal the philosophical implications of this 
evidence were exploited to the full, by an un- 
sung hero named Aenesidemus, an obscure 
Cretan, apparently all but unknown even to his 
own contemporaries, who might nevertheless 
well compete for a place among the dozen most 
seminal thinkers in Western philosophy. For 
hecqn be recognized as the genius behind the 
sceptical writings of Sextus Empiricus, which, 
when published in Stephanus’ Latin translation 
in the mid-sixteenth century, transformed the,- 
tyl® of philosophical thought in a way which 
wu profoundly to affect every major philo- 
npher from Montaigne to Kant. 

U is partly for its contribution to this renals- 
®nce that the scepticism of post-Aristotelian 
Greece has attracted increasing interest of late 
(witness The Skeptical Tradition, edited by M. 
Burnycat, 1983). But we ore also now in an ere 
“Which the intrinsic interest of the leading 
Hellenistic philosophies - Stoicism and Epi- 
cureanlsm, as well as Academic and Pyrrho- 
niat > Scepticism - is being rapidly recovered 
explored; A recent anthology, Doubt and 
tism (edited by M. Schofield et al, 
*^0), highlighted the centrality of scepticism 
“Hellenistic epistemology, and several scho- 
J' J° n *than Barnes among them, have over 
2® P* sl Jew years brought sharply into focus 
of just what kind of “elimination 
^heiksf the more radical ancient sceptics 
*2 Proposing. Yet there is still no scholarly 
pmjentary On Sextus, and English readers 
JJfer over half a century had to make do 
^ toe Lo e b translation by thq Revd R. G. 
“■tyiWho^e considerable proficiency as a cla$- 
2*J«io|ar was not quite matched by a philq :i 
"E5S. Bfosp bn the material. 

to 1 * new book by Julia Annas and Jonathan 
'“ therefore more than welcome. It 
. translation of the portion of 
Sj iwhjch deals with the ten Sceptic 
"^rop® 8 ")* “ti of the main supple- 


Dioi 


; material ton these same Modes from 


Iflfeftipk. and Philo of Alexandria. 
Jjk r S 8 P^tsed commentary expertly eluci- 
“Pri.keala to bring outits contetn- 
Ihuti! ^interest. The upshot is 
^.mea rgu nien£g of the ancient, sceptics re- 
^JPWatrsl.tq out recent concerns in episto- 
Mfe' knrient sceptics themselves 

•^.PP'blanee, ideologically or prag- 
• pibdem counterparts. 

d a move towards the filling 

SW^S»..*ies™ 


more than any pre- 


base their performance on j 


lions arid 


“Ndl.eyen u .parrot or a ser- 


; da^ed, mghtMed anp : whisp 


vwoi.j maif u..u . - far 

His centenarian spectre will ^ yefl. 


■ whispering: "Follow Pbge and Berge. 


■ m^^* t ^ t ^9 -|9! P u t Aene8idemus on the 
I dispute the original 

inaugurates the task 




- for which it also sets a high standard - of 
renewing the translation of Sextus in the light 
of our now improving understanding of his 
thought. It provides the only sustained com- 
mentary on a significant portion of his work. 
And it presents all this, without any need for 
selectivity or distortion, in a guise which makes 
it an ideal text for philosophy students to get 
their teeth into. The authors express the not 
unreasonable hope that the book may serve as 
an introduction to philosophy. 


Magicians, by smearing lamp-wicks with bronze-rust 
or cuttlefish-ink, make the by-standers appear 
bronze-coloured or black .... Hemlock fattens 
quails and henbane fattens pigs, which, indeed, en- 
joy eating salamanders, as deer enjoy eating veno- 
mous creatures and swallows enjoy eating blister- 
beetles .... Sea beasts avoid the crackling of beans as 
they are pounded, tigers avoid the noise of drums 
.... Demophon, Alexander's waiter, used to shiver 
when he was in the sun or the baths, and felt warm in 
the shade .... If Chrysermus the Herophilean doctor 
ever consumed pepper he suffered a heart attack. If 
Soterichus the surgeon ever smelt sheathfish cooking 
he was seized by diarrhoea .... Many men who have 
ugly girl-friends think them most attractive .... 
Shavings from a goat’s horn appear white when 
observed simply, without composition, but when' 
combined in the actual horn are observed as black 
.... The myths say that Cronus ate up his children, 
while with us it is the custom to provide for our 
children. 


It may seem extraordinary that this curious 
medley of fact and fantasy should herald a 
philosophical revolution. But Aenesidemus’ 
massive compilation of such data in his ten 
Modes is carefully orchestrated to persuade us 
that the way things appear to us depends inex- 
tricably on our physique, the viewing condi- 
tions, our cultural background and numerous 
other circumstances which leave no hope of 
ever getting behind the appearances to the in- 
trinsic nature of things. The modes drive this 
home by a beautifully co-ordinated strategy. 
Things appear different to differently consti- 
tuted animals, and there is no non-question- 
begging way of resolving such conflicts, no un- 
contaminated viewpoint from which arbitra- 
tion might be attempted. Is not man’s view- 
point somehow privileged? No; the dog, for 
example, behaves at least as rationally as man, 
and rather more virtuously (a thesis elaborate- 


ly developed as a joke at the Stoics’ expense). 
Besides, even if we did concede superiority to 
the human viewpoint, we would have to ask 
which human viewpoint: things appear so 
variously to different humans. The majority 
viewpoint? We could never establish what that 
is, since no chosen sample can be guaranteed as 
representative (the problem of induction). The 
viewpoint of the wise man? But even within 
one man the different senses conflict. One 
single sense? But even one sense has things 
appear differently to it according to the inter- 
nal condition of the percipient and to numer- 
ous other circumstances. Nor is reason any 
better placed, because the chemistry of the 
brain (or whatever it is that we think with) is as 
likely to contaminate our findings as the chem- 
istry of the sense-organs is. And so on. 

Terminologically speaking, the ten Modes 
( tropoi ) are ten “methods" of achieving scep- 
tical suspension of judgment, but they are also, 
as Annas and Barnes plausibly suggest, ten 
“argument-patterns". In view of the latter, we 
should not be surprised to find that the detailed 
content of each Mode varies from source to 
source. And this is only one of the ways in 
which the familiar scholarly task of “recover- 
ing" the original from which the various ver- 
sions stem may be simply inapplicable here. It 
is a pleasure to find Annas and Barnes largely 
avoiding this blind alley. To take another ex- 
ample, most sources mention ten Modes, but 
one speaks of nine, white other summaries 
seem to contain only seven or eight. And no 
two versions follow the same order. Can we, in 
the face of these conflicts, recover the canoni- 
cal sequence authorized by Aenesidemus? No: 
in all probability there was no such sequence. 
Nothing is less congenial to the true Sceptic 
than to behave like a doctrinaire system- 
builder, and Sextus, in his preamble to the 
Modes, enters certain disclaimers accordingly: 
not only will he make no claims that the ten 
which follow are either correct in number or 
philosophically sound, but even their order is 
adopted “arbitrarily" ("conventionally'' in 
Annas and Barnes’s translation, p 19, could 
hardly be more unfortunate). So these dispari- 
ties In our sources should ultimately prove un- 
troubling. They may merely reflect the self- 


Buveur at Reading 


The red stars that live on but fade 
In the brown mother of tobacco; 
The amber mother of beer; 


A brown room seen through a glass 

With the gardens of tobacco and beer flowering, 


And paper lily-flowers with their 
Red-tipped brown pistil and their 
Pollen of cancer, the cigarette-flowers 
Greying the human lung-porks, 


Mouldy, broken branches in the breath-wind. 
The trumpeting, brass-flavouredquid. 


I speak aloud the great psalms in order to breathe 
And lay everywhere the small quivering eggs of spit; 


The qreat night-flyer of my lungs. 


This mother, she has no eyes. 

But the amber blind do not see that, 

They have autumn sockets, full of the fruct. 


She rents us certain eye? to see.' 


The wide dove wings of tobacco, 
Thereat brown bosom of the warm beer. 


Thecars glide upstairs 

To. the Hali of Drinking Clothes; 


I cannot see ray friend 
Onlyhersuit, beetle-green, 


Hermemory flutters rnto the night. 
PETER REDGROVE 
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consciously open-ended nature of Sceptical 
method. 

Annas and Barnes’s only lapse into intricate 
Quellenforschung is over the “relativity" 
Mode. The upshot is (I think) as follows. 
Philo's version relies on a Platonically inspired 
epistemic relativity, Diogenes’ on a Stoically 
inspired ontological relativity, and Sextus* on a 
brand of semantic relativity, derived by him 
from the Sceptic Agrippa and grafted into the 
original Aenesideman Modes. This is more 
than a little perplexing, because they formulate 
no actual objection to the vastly more eco- 
nomical option of reading all three versions as 
arguments from epistemic relativity alone. 
Take the set of arguments in Sextus’ version to 
the effect that everything is relative in appear- 
ance, eg because qua species or species- 
-member it is, in the eyes of a dogmatist, rela- 
tive to a genus, and because even if it is alleged 
to be non-relative it eo ipso appears as relative 
to the class relatives (the conclusion being the 
usual one that we cannot know its intrinsic 
nature). Annas and Bames are forced to dis- 
miss this as sophistical, and in any case offer no 
help as to how we could read the relativity in 
question as semantic (a brand of relativity 
which they explain as exemplified by predi- 
cates like “larger", whose very meaning entails 
a relation). But if we take the relativity as 
epistemic, there are at least the makings of a 
serious argument. In so far as we conceive of 
gold as a metal, we think of it in relation to its 
genus, so that our conception of it is dependent 
on our conception of metals in general. And . 
suppose instead that we simply try to think of 
gold as a non-relative item. Even thereby we 
are characterizing it in a way which depends on 
our conception of relative items. Thus an 
appeal to epistemic relativity issues in an im- 
portant question: whether comprehension of 
the intrinsic nature of a thing could ever be 
isolated from, and uninfected by, one's way of 
perceiving the world in general. 

Despite the heavy weather made of this 
Mode, Annas and Barnes’s extended examina- 
tion of the manifold nature of relativity Is most 
lucid and helpful. More valuable still is their 
careful distinction between relativ/sm and 
scepticism! Of course, evidence of perceptual 
and judgmental relativity supplies funda- 
mental data for both positions. But the relativ- 
ist, confronted with one percipient who sees a 
cloak ns white and another who sees it as 
orange, infers that it has no intrinsic colour, 
just such and such a colour in relation to such • 
and such a percipient. The sceptic on the other 
hand ... 

bolds first that the coat really Is in itself white or 
orange (or some other colour); and secondly that he 
cannot tell what colour it is. His scepticism consists 
precisely in the fact that there is something there to 
bc known which he Is not in a position to know. 


This way of stating the sceptic’s position 
emerges naturally from many of (he texts. 
Even so, one word of caution is needed. As 
presented, it seems to saddle him with a re- 
sidual dogma, namely that external objects 
really do have colours, just because it offen 
suits him dialectically to concede this and to 
make do with the quandary “which colour?", we 
should not infer that, the dogma is his awn. 
When the dialectical context prompts him, as in 
the third Mode, he will quite happily turn his 
doubts against the notion of colour itself. An - 
apple, Sextus argues there, appears smooth, 
fragrant, sweet and yellow, but there are at 
least three possibilities as regards the under- 
lying reality: that the apple has precisely these 
four, qualities; that it has only one quality, 
which- diversifies into the four apparent qual- 
ities merely as a result of different processing 
by four sense: organs, rather as food diversifies 
info. bone; veinSi etd according to the part. of 
the body processing it; and that it has more 
thhn four apparent . qualities. Of these, the 
second constitutes a powerful challenge to tjie 
objective existence of colour. (The underlying 
reality might, after all, be a collection of 
colourless, odourless, flavourless atoms.) 

Disagreements like the above are, in their 
own Way, a tribute to The Modes of Scepticism, 
The book opens up to debate numerous new or 
inadequately aired issues in the early history of 
scepticism,' and for a far wider audience than 
has hitherto had access to them. What is more, 
the immense learning underlying it has been 
distilled into a fluent and untechnical style of 
presentation which makes it a joy to read. 
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Hidden dependence 


Decoding and communica ting 


Anthony Clare 

CHRISTOPHER LASCH 

The Minimal Self: Psychic survival in troubled 
times 

317pp. Picador. £9.95 (paperback, £3.50). 

0330 289977 

In his earlier book, The Culture of Narcissism , 
Christopher Lasch criticized the modern desire 
to liberate humanity from such outmoded 
ideas as those of love and duty and replace 
self-control and inhibition with a non-stop 
celebration of the self. It was a passionate 
assault on the “Me Generation” - so lacerat- 
ing, it would seem, that he now feels impelled 
to enter a caveat. In this new extended essay. 
Professor Lasch still exposes the contemporary 
cultural narcissism to obloquy, but goes on to 
argue the case for what he terms "a genuine 
affirmation of selfhood”. Modern culture is 
narcissistic in that it encourages people to see 
the world as a mirror, as a projection of their 
own fear and desires, and makes them not 
grasping and self-assertive but weak and de- 
pendent. In this helpless state, the consumer’s 
dependence on high technology and the exper- 
tise of an increasingly remote dlite recreates a 
sense of infantile helplessness. Simultaneous- 
ly, man’s personal identity, once defined as a 
sense of sameness in all circumstances and in 
changing situations, has become a fluid and 
problematic notion socially bestowed and 
socially sustained. 

In the consumer society, freedom is persis- 
tently peddled as the freedom to choose 
everything at once rather than one option over 
another. Identities are acquired and discarded 
at will while the individual who is able to adapt 
to his surroundings is hailed as the new super- 
man, and survival os the supreme virtue. In 
& 3 port of his central argument that overriding 
Vutue is increasingly accorded merely to 
staying physically - rather than morally - alive , 
Lasch marshals a bewildering range and qual- 
ity of evidence, from the post-HoIocaust wri- 
tings Of Hannah Arendt and Bruno Bettelfyelm 
to the: self-help manuals of . the encounter 
movement and management courses, from the 
burgeoning psychiatric literature on “coping” 
to the modernist movement in art. The evi- 
dence, he argues, points insistently to the fact 
that ours is a society which 'simultaneously 
clings to an illusion of oneness without qny 
acknowledgement of an intervening exper- 
ience of separation; while endorsing a form of 
notional disengagement which protects the indi- 
vidual against involvement and dependence. 

In pursuing what is a complex argument, 


Lasch lives up to his name. Nothing is spared - 
not even those movements, such as the anti- 
nuclear and ecology movements, for which he 
has obvious personal sympathy. Regarding the 
first , he notes the paradox that in their desire to 
lend urgency to the argument, the nuclear dis- 
armers appear to believe in a notion of survival 
as the ultimate value. This is uncomfortably 
close to the narcissist’s view of sacrifice as a 
trick: a loss with no benefits. Lasch quotes with 
approval Sidney Hook’s impassioned attack on 
those who say that life is worth living at any 
cost. Such survivalists have already written “an 
epitaph of infamy" for themselves, for there is 
no cause and no person that they will not 
betray to stay alive. 

Survivors have learned the trick of observing 
themselves as if the events of their lives were 
happening to someone else. Such role-playing 
serves to protect the self against unseen en- 
emies, to keep feelings in check, and to control 
threatening situations. It is, in Lasch’s words, a 
sort of “protective mimicry”. Where limits im- 
ply vulnerability, the survivor seeks to become 
invulnerable, to protect himself against pain 
and loss. In this sense, ours is less a narcissistic 
society than a psychopathic one. 


At times the prolixity and somewhat upuca- 
lyptic style of Lasch's writing threaten to 
obscure the simplicity and force of the message 
being conveyed. There is, for example, a 
lengthy exploration of the critique mounted by 
writers like Herbert Marcuse and Norman O. 
Brown against Freudian and neo-Freudian 
concepts of the ego which, while provocative, 
does not greatly advance the central thesis. At 
times, too, Lasch is guilty of oversimplifying, 
as for example when he far too briskly enter- 
tains the conventional criticism of science us a 
major contributor to the prevailing impression 
that everything is possible and the prevailing 
fantasy that the material world uround us has 
finally yielded up its secrets. In fact, however, 
it could be argued - without doing much dam- 
age to Lasch's thesis - that science has further 
intimidated man, by revealing the bewildering 
complexity of the material world and the un- 
imaginable enormousness of the physical 
universe. 

Despite these doubts, it is hard to contest 
Lasch’s conclusion, which forms one brief 
paragraph in a book of over 300 pages: that 
we need a new concept of selfhood rather than 
assertions that the notion of a separate self is a 


Fragments into models 


N. S. Sutherland 

A. J. SANFORD 

Cognition and Cognitive Psychology 
435pp . Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £20 
(paperback, £9.95). 

0297785869 

Psychology has always been a fragmented sub- 
ject, but in recent years some of the smaller 
fragments have been put together to form a 
reasonably coherent piece: it is known as 
“cognitive psychology” and is the study of the 
ways in which the mind carries out weU-deflned 
tasks; These include the Btorage of information 
in memory and its retrieval therefrom, the 
understanding and production of tanguage, 
thinking that is directed to the solution of a 
problem and the unconscious mechanisms that 
enable the mind to construct a perceptual mod- 
el of the environment from the fragmentary 
data received by the eyes. To all these prob- 
lems cognitive psychologists adopt a common 
approach: they try to specify as rigorously as 
possible the sequence of operations underlying 
the performance of the task under study. 

Ideally, the specification should be suffi- 


ciently detailed and rigorous to make it poss- 
ible to write computer programs which carry out 
the task in the way in which it is hypothesized 
the niind itself performs. Unfortunately, 
cognitive psychologists have proved better at 
discovering problems than at solving them and 
it is only in the case of vision and certain 
aspects of language that programs conducting 
tasks of any complexity have actually been 
written: even they do not begin to match the 
mental powers of a five-year-old, if only be- 
cause of the difficulty of incorporating in a 
computer program the vast store of knowledge 
. on which the human mind can draw. Neverthe- 
less, we do know considerably more about how 
the mind solves some of the tasks with which it 
is confronted than we did fifty years ago, 
whereas no such advance could be claimed for 
our understanding of human emotion per- 
sonality. 

Anthony Sanford presents an amiable and 
balanced account of this new approach. As he 
himself acknowledges, he skirts work on vision 
and ignores speech, but both topics are difficult 
to present in an elementary way, and he deals 
lucidly with the rest of cognitive psychology. 
He is careful not to make exaggerated claims, 
and, unlike many psychologists, he fa aware 


Out of the in-fighting 
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CIIARI.ES RYCROFT 'i;, . ! 

. Psychoanalysis and Beyond 
. . 310pp. Chatto and Windus/Hogarth. £5.95., 

■ 0701129719 

To the general public it remains mysterious 
what goes on; behind the closbd dqors of 
• . psychoanalytic! consulting-rooihs.' Reading > 

.psychoanalytic tomes Won' t' fall . you; case^ ‘ 

•. histories give some 'idea, buttljey ere' usually. 

-• about the analyst’s interesting. and successful 
cases - he is riot so Inclined to wnte about tb© 
boring or unsuccessful ones. Charles Ryortft, 
who no longer belongs to the analysts’ profes- 
sional association, (though he still takes 
patients) is one of the few interpreted of 
■psychoanalysis' for the generaL reader . Since he 
says he disagrees with much of what his ex: 

- colleagues profess and practise, we get.an idea 
. : from him of- what , those professions > grid prac-; 

‘ L tices: are thoiigh sometimes Wfe ippy; irtispeqt 
lie is attacking straw dogs.' ■•■! • - ! 

•- Rye raft 1ms an unusual background for qn > 
analyst. A Cambridge graduate in hlstoty and 
sbn of a fok- hunting squire, his interest in 
psychoanalysis was aroused by Karin Stephen, 
Virginia Woolfs sister-in-law. He qualified in 
medicine only to satisfy the demands of train- 
ing, and speqt a mini mum Of time as a doctor. 
He is literary and lucid rather than medical and 
; - . obscure, very English, untiled by strurtural- 
ism or jargon, and just a little ’arrogahfy ,Khe 


had known about the sectarianism and in-fight- 
ing Of psychoanalysis, he says, he would never 
have becope ap analyst (being instead, no 
doubt, ahistory don up to the neck in academic , 
abet atiahism and fa-fighting); He left the' Brit- ■ 
ish Psycho- Analytical Society partly because 
“by Cambridge standards the analytical move- ■- 
mentis academic level Was pathetic, arid by 
medical standards it lacked, common sense”, 
Rycpft discusses a number of psychoenaiy- 
. .tics! figures - Melanie Klein, D .W, Winnicott, 
Juu’g, John Bowfoy, W.R.D.Falrbaim, Harry.,; 
Guritrip. These pieces ^vtoy brief, faid give K 
Mfa.ncf scope really to explore them; nbajrly all > ' 
- the contents have appeared elsewhere as bOok . 
reviews, lectures etc.) Them “ a little bit of 
autobiography, a case-history, and discussions 
of various psychoanalytical issues.Tbese Iasi 
are the most interesting, ■ ’ - 

The chief points he makes in them are that 
psychotherapy is a two-way relationship rather 
; thanascieritifiq enterprise (strawdQg?j;faat it ’-v 
is a kind of translating Or patterning of what the: ■’ 
pqtfant 8qyq father .thqp a digging-up. of the j 
past; and more generally, tfiatthere has teen 'a; r ; 
aeriquB cpnftiripri from Freud priwwds-abbut 
• the,' place of foe imagination:; in the 
psychoanalytical , ^cheipa. W* ,alsQ acutely •; 
points out that therapy, can involve the use of a 
psychoanalytical double-bind (a ploy usuaUy ; 
ascribed to patients’ parents): an authbdfariafr 
analyst who makes unshakeable ,, uuerpreta- < 
dons” that' the patient doesn’t agree with ptifa! ‘ 


him in an undehriinfag and untenable position.* • 
The general ;point about the piawof^tb- 1 . 


agination, art and symbol within psychoanaly- 
sis is Rycroftis most important contribution 
and was explored also fa his book The Inno- 
cence of breams. Psychoanalysis’s belief that it 
could reduce imagination to. mere “fantasy”, 
on a level with neurotic symptom, has always 
scared aWay artists, who knew that the im- 
aginative life was their raison d‘Stre. As Ry- 
croft says j the attitude was partly envy on the 
part of the uncreative; if the psychoanalyst 
coujd explain away the artist, fas godhead 
Would be complete. Freud put everything on 
this wiring foot frofadie start , fa his usual dark 
aqdpessimlstfaway, by making the symbolism 
fa dreams i arid fantasies a defensive thing 
rather than an example of the natural way our 
minds work. As Rycroft says, Winnicott’s en- 
largement of psychoanalytic theory to allow a 
real place for imagination and culture is the 
most important Step fa this field for thirty , 
years. True, Wordsworth and many others had 
similar • foeasflratj butthis only, provides' 
reassurfagbopafides. i j 

v ; Psychoanalyst^ though few are coriven- 
; tiopaUy reUgiou^.faust.haye soaie ethlc from 
Which they Work, though thqy write little hbout 
it. Writing* chapter fora book on “The Grid I 
WantV, Ryctofy chck>ses,Cpotinuity as his god. 
Pprhapq this .goes back to hii squlrearchical 
beginning^} perhaps it comes from treating so 
, m&ny fkfals dibtteredbylaciqf continuity; He 

gives. only.oi^ other hfatj.He speaks of '“the 

topersdpal force within whith. is both the Core 

. ' -of nnMlAlf vHf nnl ' I'j * ..«'*• - [ . . 


iropersdpal force within which Is both the Core 

:o1 onefalf and yet ijot o&m‘, arid from which 
; ,fa i.lfows one becomes alienated”. . '• i - 

'■ ; i?:’ • >' ,s 


quaint and dated liberal illusion, and to show a 
profound respect for nature and the natural 
world rather than mystical adoration. We need 
a solid philosophical foundation forourcultuie 
rather than thoughtless and indiscriminate 
critiques of instrumental reason. 

Lasch’s selfhood is “precisely the inescap- 
able awareness of man's contradictory place in 
the natural order of things". The truly disting- 
uishing characteristic of this selfhood is not 
rationality but a critical awareness of man's 
divided nature -the unbridgeable gulf between 
human nspiratiuus and limitations. In so far as 
Lasch provides a personal response to his own 
relentless critique, it is to remind us of whet 
remains valuable in (he Judueo-Christian tra- 
dition of individualism with its definition of 
selfhood as tension, division and conflict, and 
its concept of the individual conscience as orig- 
inating not so much front a fear of an implac- 
able God ns frum a profound urge to male 
amends, mourn and demonstrate genuine re- 
morse. It is scarcely u criticism of this at timet 
maddening and at times inspirational book to 
say that one puts it down feeling that an essay 
on authenticity is about to start just as one on 
dissimulation comes to a close. 


that there are more things in heaven and earth, 
and in the mind, than are revealed by the cur- 
rently fashionable experimental paradigms. 
For example, he notes that most current 
theories of memory have been developed oo 
the basis of results obtained from subjects 
asked to remember lists of words, but such 
experiments do uot encompass people's re- 
markable ability to remember visual objects - 
or, come to that, a passage of music. And 
Sanford is not afraid to raise unsolved ques- 
tions. Why is it that when someone is asked for 
the registration number of Isaac Newton's car, 
he docs not search his memory for all the can., 
he knows, but realizes at once that it is a silly 
question of the sort only a psychologist wquW 
put? Or how do wc know (admittedly not wiy 
accurately) the number of flowers that we can, 
recognize without actually counting them m 
our heads? • 

Perhaps Sanford's best chapters are those on 
language. lie sets out succinctly the way ui 
which it is thought a listener unconsdouuy 
parses sentences, a task that must b e.ctfiK* 
out if understanding is to follow. He d cmo ^ 
trates that although it is necessary to parse l« 
syntax of a sentence, tho semantics can n hsw 
to disambiguate syntax: tho brain uses bell an 
braces wherever it can. ' 'L r • 

Some recont workers have tried to fit 
stories into Procrustean “story grammorrtfa 
run, in outline, “Sotting thou Thome then Pun 
then Resolution", nn attempt that Swuo 
rightly rejects, though he does not clleMJP. 
or Joyce ub countor-examplos. It is, I* 
of some interest that paragraphs which atart^ : 
stating a conclusion and then 8° 
points in its favour arc in general bettyy 
membered than those that begin by pfo* 1 ® ' 
the evidence and end with the conqtfWv 
There is one point at which Sartfp^^r.-. 
sound a necessary nqte of wutlon. Thcej®^ 
theories and computer programs t * iat “E-- 
to. explain or simulate language C0I T^ ! 
slon translate sentences into a se |fL..fn t ' 
having certain relationships to one 81101 0 { 

. example, one node might represent 8W . 
action and two others to which it Is com^ 
might represent the agent and foe object 
■ action, But this way of representing 
standing leaves it locked within tjfa 
no connection to the outside world, fa ^ j 
' stand a story we must activate 8 fa* ^SfaS, 
which can in turn be related to pj** 1 . u-edii', 

. frpm the external world: how this is afoj . , 

one of the major unsolved problems .. ^ ^ 

five psychology. ^Vmsrv 1 

Although intended as an elementaD^. 

book, Cognition and Cognitive rsy ^ . 
should appeal to the Jay reader. Apsn 
Intrinsic Interest of cognitive psy choi ^ 

of the concepts developed by .« ,^ eV *- 

disciplines have Ihfluenced philosop 9 
• of the mind, or, rather, of that fragm. ’ 
miod that is devoted to carrying oU _ , o! [ D p 
tasks rather than to loving, looking a P 
or day-dreaming. 


Ric hard Shannon 

ASA BRIGGS 
Collected Essays 

Volume 1: Words, Numbers, Places, People 
245 pp. 07108 00940 

Volume 2: Images, Problems, Standpoints, 
Forecasts 

324 pp. 0710805101 
Brighton: Harvester. £30 the set. 

This collection comprises twenty-three "essays 
and papers". Some are articles from academic 
journals from the early days when the brilliant- 
ly energetic young history don was launching 
his career. Some are rewritten and extended 
lectures from ampler and more reflective 
times. None, it is impressive to note, is a mere 
review, Two, on the historians G. M. Trevel- 
yan and G. M. Young, are here published for 
the first time. Most of these pieces are “sub- 
stantially revised". Those broadly familiar 
over the years with Asa Briggs’s oeuvre will 
recall old friends, somewhat remote but never 
quite forgotten, who supplied one with one’s 
first - and often only - views on such things as 
Thomas Attwood, or the origins of social sta- 
tistics, or Ebenezer Elliot, or the reasons why 
Lyon and Birmingham were very different 
places in the 1830s and 1840s. The effect is 
rather like leafing through the slightly faded 
family photograph album of a distant but well- 
respected relation. So that was when he got the 
Oxford readership! And so young\ 

When an eminent historian in the fullness of 
his honours and distinctions chooses to publish 
a comprehensive selection of his smaller-scale 
pieces we must assume that he is making sig- 
nals we are intended to read with due care and 
attention. We may reasonably guess that he is 
offering a set of bearings by which his intellec- 
tual course may retrospectively be traced. We 
can be sure that he is promoting the historio- 
graphical persona he wishes to be remembered 
by. Historians quite often do this and there is 
quiteoften no good reason why they should be 
taken at their own word. The besetting weak- 
nraof their trade, after all, is that they moke 
history tidier than it really was. But here, un- 
deniably, Lord Briggs’s case is strong. A con- 
jiwcy, a continuity, a coherence cannot be 
d?nied. His Insistence that his pieces “in retro- 
•peclat least have a unity” in that they are all 
deemed with “social and cultural change 
^. equally important, with how it was per- 
ked, particularly after the advent of steam- 
“riven industry”, has much greater cogency 
“ian most such insistences. Yet there is no 
°JJ°wnes8 either of categories or of range of 
j*™*nce. Briggs has in fact, as he implies, a 
^°rold claim to our attention. He Is one of the 
of what must be culled tho serious 
study of nineteenth-century British 
and he is one of the pioneers of tho 
pnre of social history. Singly, either of those 
Would be notable. In combination they 
c ' tcs particularly, with jus- 
lalives in the fields of the history 
|, yP^°gyofclties and in tho ways historians 
dle literature a$ material for their 

the author of many a tome, it is in 
'fonts as these that Briggs's special 
Wfos Jre most readily and engagingly oppa- 
< rntfaces to books are rarely as revealing 
L h« j 6 ! auttl0r as the aggregate impression to 
tobii ^om what, the Victorians used happily 
pieces”. Some fa this selection 
fojw autobiographical. Some are in- 
AlMt 61 e *® ctl y unbuttoned or slippered, 
oq ^mbttilng. In lookihg over his pieces 
tboS 8 ? — Novelists" one is reminded why, ' 
todril? y admirer of Bloch and Febvre 
®rlggs never went far 
riftMu' ^iy acbematic road; Characters 


' ba always predominate in 

““c tinte, reading his new 

’’foded fa flnd Yoim S. one * 8 re * 

ifY m 1 ^nfothe^H eC ! d ^ dly Why U WaS th8t Brig8S 
AM I ‘Tfafa of bist °rian he is. That he was 

fmtnthe. Ufri „ Sfaey and that he is a man of the 


fellow-pioneers in these fields - Kitson Clark, 
, L ' Burn > Norman Gash- were northerners 
by provenance or election. But they all were or 
are Tones. For them ninleenth-century history 
was a matter offering the leads sketched by 

G. M Young and showing that the Whig- 
Liberal orthodoxy of Trevelyan was a nonsense. 

Briggs has always had a somewhat displaced 
relationship with that dispensation. However 
much he could sympathize with the younger, 
radical Trevelyan, he could never take his his- 
tory seriously. To be sure, he is much more 
forgiving on Trevelyan’s notorious dictum that 
“social history is history with the politics left 
out" than those really implacable men of the 
Left, Eric Hobsbawm and E. P. Thompson. 
Briggs in fact goes so far as to assert that 
Trevelyan's was an “important self-denying 
ordinance". Which surely misses the crucial 
point that Trevelyan was delighted to unload 
politics: for by the time he came to write that 
staggeringly best-selling social history he de- 
tested the prevailing politics with which Briggs 
then identified himself. Briggs refers to the 
occasion when Harold Nicolson dined at Trin- 
ity in 1941 and remarked amid the refulgence 
of silver, port and mahogany, that “things were 
much the same”. Trevelyan’s response that 
“Civilization is always recognizable” is not, it is 
fair to say. exactly Briggsian in tone or spirit; 


but just as he applauds G. M. Young’s insight 
that George Eliot, “the moralist of the indust- 
rial revolution", felt a “little Toryism on the 
sly", so we are permitted by the evidence pro- 
vided here to suspect something of the same of 
so persistent a celebrator of both Young and 
Eliot. 

Or perhaps, after all, Briggs's role as house 
historian to that peculiarly institutionalized 
form of high-minded Leftism, the BBC, is the 
salient clue. An ideal of a benignly manipula- 
tive corporate state seems always to be some- 
where at the centre of Briggs's concerns. His 
work on Chadwick certainly chimed in with the 
mood of the later 1940s. Celebration of 
Beveridge and the Welfare State in perspective 
fitted just as appositely with the climate of the 
early 1960s. His assurance in such matters 
seems to have traced something of the same 
downward trajectory as the politics of Wilson 
and Heath. But still, it is noteworthy that one 
of his reasons for admiring G. M. Young is that 
“bis first post in the Civil Service was with the 
Board of Education under the stirring lead- 
ership of Sir Robert Morant" - Morant, that 
authoritarian bureaucratic manipulator par ex- 
cellence. And Briggs makes no bones of assur- 
ing us that Young would have “hated” the 
“Thatcherite contempt for ’consensus’” as 
much as “Bennism”, Chadwick, Morant, 
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Beveridge, Reid), Young] Here indeed is a 
filiation to conjure with. 

Heroic bureaucracy, however, stirring as it 
may be, is ultimately unsatisfactory as an intel- 
lectual tradition. Displacement persists at the 
centre. These essays may fairly be interpreted 
as Briggs's own effort to get himself squarely 
"into place”. For what is most striking about 
him, from the testimony he provides here, is 
that he made his way as a historian unsustained 
by a close relationship with intellectual con- 
temporaries. That he should cite Young as the 
one historian with whom he has felt a “close 
affinity, although not a political one”, is in 
itself eloquent enough. Nothing he writes ab- 
out Young suggests that he knew him or even 
met him. He might just as well be writing about 
another, and earlier, Victorian historian he 
admires (which he does, admirably) J. R. 
Green. He pays tribute to H. L. Beales as the 
“doyen of English social history”. But “doyen" 
is a word which creates its own distances. He 
seems to have owed little or nothing of methodo- 
logical inspiration to such mainstream lumi- 
naries on the historical Left as the Hammonds, 
Cole or Tawney. At Cambridge he listened to 
Trevelyan's lectures with awe but without con- 
viction. Michael Oakeshott guided his earliest 
ventures into publication; but whatever of a 
touch of Bentham there is in Briggs, there is 
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certainly nothing of Hobbes. With Kitson 
Clark there was often an uneasy edge - how 
uneasy, indeed, is "quite sharply disclosed in 
these papers. Briggs went off to Oxford to 
invent his own brand of social history and then 
back to Yorkshire for the chair at Leeds, which 
seemed the predestined thing. Sussex attracted 
because there he could build a new kind of 
history school after his own mind, untram- 
melled by old-fashioned departmental divi- 
sions. But always, it seems, whether as the 
early intellectual pioneer or as the later 
academic statesman of the new, it was a rather 
lonely vocation. Moreover, such vocations 
have their peculiar dangers. Being an academic 
statesman in the 1960s and 1970s meant the 
weary task of confronting a younger genera- 
tion of fanatic ideologues who reserved their 
most brutal contempt for those most easily 
overtaken or outflanked on the social demo- 
cratic Left. Being an intellectual pioneer 
means that you can quite quickly be overtaken 
by a zealous younger generation pressing on 
your scholarly tracks. Hence the need here for 
substanh'al revision. 

Which in turn has its special problems. 
There are moments for Briggs when the prac- 
tical business of squaring himself into place 
gets quite wobbly. Take the essay on " Middle - 
march and the Doctors" as a case in point. 
When he published that piece in 1948, Briggs's 
discreet kind of devotion to George Eliot 
meant that he could write about her interest in 
the medical profession without mentioning 
what then seemed the rather embarrassing cir- 
cumstances that Eiiot was a believer both in 
Comtean Positivism and, even worse, in phre- 
nology. Nor does he mention these awkward 
things directly now, though he does cite new 
works which do. He salutes Haight's “magnifi- 
cent biography” of 1968: but what, one would 
like to know, does he think of the complaint 
made by Ira Bruce Nadei against Haight of (in 
effect) “devaluation" in writing the oniy major 
biographical study of a nineteenth-century 
writer with its "interpretive foundation embed- 
ded. in. phrenology"? Likewise, Briggs cites 
Mlchdfel Maaon’i 1971 work bri Ellbl.But he 
seems not to know of James F. Scott’s argu- 
ment (Victorian Studies, 1972) that Middle- 
march gave Eliot "the opportunity to appraise 
in dramatic terms the Comtean view of social 
change". And how much weight would he give 
to Scott’s pointing out that it was Frederic Har- 
rison, bo less, among the grandees of the Posi- 
tivist hierarchy, who suggested to Eliot the 
possibilities inherent in giving the heroic Ac- 
tional role to a. physician, as the most telling 
specimen of the progressively scientific profes- 
SionaTclasses embattled iti a provincial world 
of prejudice and vested interests? These: cavils 
point to the obvious fact that it is difficult to 
jump a generation by revision - let alone by 
revision which is not really substantial, ' 
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F. j. fbuchtw Anger 
Democracy And Empire: Britain l865-1914 
408pp. Edw&rd Amold.£25 (paperback, 
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The period from 1865 to 1914 has recently been 
the subject of a number of keenly contested, 
controversies between historians,, several of 
them of considerable Interest fojnte twentieth- 
ce’ijtury Britain. What were the cause* of Bri- 
tain's relative ecqhoipic dbdirie?: Wlis it this 


Assuming, however, cavils apart, that the 
jump has been made, more or less in good 
order, we are left still with the puzzle of read- 
ing the inwardness, the persona, of these two 
volumes. Probably we shall get nearest to a 
resolution by attending to the essay on “Gil- 
berto Freyre and the Study of Social History". 
In this Brazilian social anthropologist Briggs 
seems to have found someone who refreshes 
the parts G. M. Young cannot reach. Briggs 
describes quite touchingly how he felt an “im- 
mediate affinity 1 ’ on first reading Freyre (born 
1900; Professor for many years at Rio, first 
major book in English, The Masters and the 
Slaws, 1946). This affinity “had much to do 
with bis capacity to communicate a sense of 
experience”; a capacity to “decode expressed 
experience - through the visual as well as the 
verbal record of the past - and this genius could 
inspire decoding of other very different 
societies, including my own". Freyre, confides 
Briggs, “tempted me inside" his own mansions 
(Freyre's second big book was published in 
EngUsh in 1963 as The Mansions and the 
Shanties). Briggs applauds Freyre’s rejection 
of “Marxist interpretations or Behaviourist or 
Positivist explanations'*. Yet Freyre’s was “not 
a Whig version of history, like Trevelyan’s 
where everything led up to a modern Liberal 
solution”. For Briggs, it is Freyre who has 
answered more convincingly and brilliantly 
than anyone else Lucien Febvre’s call in 1949 
for “a new kind of history": that is to say, a 
history which draws on all the social sciences 
without being dominated by any one single 
conceptual framework; which is concerned 
with “paradoxes, contradictions and ambi- 
guities” as much as structures and processes; 
which attends “to people who held power as 
well as to people over whom power - or social 
control - was exercised’’. 

Hus Freyrean “revelation" is the central in- 
spiration of Briggs’s own recent Social History 
of England (1983). There arc moments, in- 
deed, where his sense of affinity with Freyre 
shifts to something more akin to identification. 
Freyre, it appears, was “critical of most earlier 
Brazilian historians of Brazil, preferring to 
chart his own path". The implications are quite 
dizzying. Keighley comes to Recife; Copa- 
cabana on the Brighton strand. Specifically, 
Briggs records that in Freyre he has found a 
“mentor". The mau from Keighley in fact con- 
ferred in gratitude academic honours on the 
man from Recife at Sussex in 1966. One impor- 
tant reason why Briggs likes Freyre so much is 1 
the Brazilian’s high spirits. The octogenarian 
Freyre lists among his leisure interests "hand- 
made brandy from Suriname cherry (pitan- 
ga)”. “His tropics are not trlstes troplques ; 
there Is too much libido - and fun- for that. He 
could understand the 1960s." Does the persona 
■ we are seeking turn out to he a carnival mask 
from Rio? 


Joan Thirsk 

ROGER J. P. KAIN and HUGH C. PRINCE 
The Tithe Surveys of England and Woles 
327pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
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We hear of a new Domesday to be compiled 
next year, the first since 1086. But the large 
collection of manuscripts, compiled as a result 
of the Act of 1836 for the commutation of 
tithes, was comparable in scale and detail to 
that first Domesday. It receives well-deserved 
publicity in this book, in which the two authors 
offer a full guide to its contents, its geographi- 
cal coverage and its accuracy. They also discuss 
all the studies which have made use of this 
material in the past fifty years. Here is an indis- 
pensable handbook for all intending users of 
the tithe material. 

This work has more than that one purpose, 
however. It is the prelude to an atlas and index, 
in which Roger J. P. Kain will present a great 
quantity of maps compiled from this archive 
with the aid of a computer. No date of publica- 
tion is announced for this second volume, but 
the two together will clearly inaugurate a new 
phase of investigation into the tithe records. 

Little interest was shown in the bulky arch- 
ive of the Tithe Commission before the 1930s, 
when the compilers of the Land Utilization 
Survey saw, and used, some of the contents in 
the historical sections of their work. Attention 
was then focused on the maps and apportion- 
ments, and it was not until the 1960s that the 
equally valuable tithe files were used. These 
were miscellaneous collections of notes assem- 
bled in the preparation of the final agreements, 
which added much varied and new information 
on local farming practices. During and after 
the 1960s the work on the archive was particu- 
larly associated with the Department of 
Geography at University College London, and 
many young geographers were trained in re- 
search using this as their main source. By 1973 
a multitude of different topics in agricultural, 
and in urban history too, had been illuminated 
by the lithe archive, but each individual had 
gone his own way in posing the questions, and 
analysing the documents. 

The situation was transformed with the 
arrival of the computer, which opened up the 
possibility of a more uniform and large-scale 
, survey. Fresh work began in 1973, with a grant 
from the Social Science Research Council. We 
. are given a foretaste of the results here in a few 
maps that will reappear in the much larger 
atlas. 

Not all counties In England and Wnlos are 
equally well covered by the tithe material: 
many tithes were commuted at the time of the 
Parliamentary enclosure acts, particularly In 


educational ’system (if such It c&n bo called)? 
.Witt a working class “made"! in thli period; afid 
if so, were live factors which went jtitoiu^ra&k- 
ing" of a non -permanent frature? Was; the. 
tropical Empire .which Britain accepted ah’ 
avoidable liability? Was the decision-making' 
system governed by a “high-political” milieu 
where policy and the notion qfn ppHtical ideol- 
ogy was .either Wholly accidental or at best the 
football for a gamepf powe r played within add 
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Robert Enspr's volume in the Oxford History ' 
of Bngland fs/c] (1936) and the last two 
volumes of Hal 6 vy’s great series (first edition 
of the final volume, 1932). Given the huge 
amount o( material published sinoe the 1930s 
tbe Way would seem open for a githd new 
. synthesis'* E.J • Feucfr twanger has the space for 
it * 3*71 large pages. His volume. completes the . 
modem end ofThe New History, of England, 
(again afc; though Dir )?euchtwanger‘s subtitle 
is “Britain 1865-1914”) edited by A. G. Dick- . 
ens and' Norman Gash,: His volume fells be- 
; twieep the Coniributions bt 1 Ptofcs^of Gash 
, and Professor - B elo JjE; he j ^ds finds himself . 
sandwiched between the Old RIght .and the 
, ’ Newi:; ;• ■. ... -i . & '■ i •• 
j i ■ ' (The yblun^e earlier advertised to fill thjja slot : 

: : hr the series was H.^ Hanham tin industry djid; 

. Ascen dan cy ; Feuchtw^gsrhas chosen Qemo- , 
erdey and his title .. But it would' be ’ 

tod. strong to say, that tyfe chosed it.rdr them 1 
' -as, Ijisthcme.fpf this is | cautip^, wotk * not" 
really . engaging with ; the fcOMrqyersies ’Jnen-. 
tirintd at . the start ; 9 ? jw*! feyje^;: and frdt 
apparently. offering opyginerajlfo^ 
ofwhy jt was; tb$t f in die fliijhOr’S inclusion 
“British' , society on the: feyp of-^'r^reat'War;; 
•y stood poised between the'bte^ 

* Neilher' ^Democracy” nifr 

s . ‘ i.*" jl j-. - iL 


I he Midlands. Counties like Gloucestershire 
Lancashire and Westmorland still guard (to 
secrets, since much of their land was not sab- 
ject to tithe. But elsewhere it is possftj^ to 
drnw up instructive nnd reasonably reliable 
maps of the distribution cl840 of arable and 
grass, of acreages under different crops, of 
areas bearing traces of strip fields, and of farms 
of various sizes and in various stages of bag- 
mentation. In parishes where earlier estate 
maps arc available, comparisons can then be 
made with an earlier period, while, in all cases 
later comparisons can be made using the pot- 
1866 Agricultural Statistics. 

The history of lithe commutation, though 
briefly dealt with here, is an instructive lesson 
in the heroic solution of large administrative 
problems. Tithes had been paid in kind fora 
thousand years before the system was deemed 
intolerable. The breaking-point cameduringi 
period of agricultural distress and violent pro- 
test, when much agricultural improvement 
seemed to be held back by the burden of tithes. 
The Act of 1836 encouraged voluntary agree- 
ments wherever possible, and commissiooen 
intervened only in cases requiring arbitration. 
Nevertheless, the task of judging the conten- 
tious cases proved immense. Yet it was virtual- 
ly completed in thirteen years. Sadly, the far- 
sighted suggestion of the assistant tithe com- 
missioner, Lieut R. K. Dawson, the Royal En- 
gineer with experience of mapmaking in Scot- 
land and Ireland, that the chance be seized to 
make an accurate cadastral survey of England 
and Wales, was not adopted. Every place va 
allowed to produce maps to its own satisfaction 
and its own standards of accuracy. A great 
opportunity was lost, though it is plain that a 
full cadastral survey would have imposed long 
delays and perhaps endangered the fragile 
accord between tithe-owners and tithed on the 
expediency of commutation. 

The core of this book is not administrative 
history, however. Rather it is a comprehend* 
guide to past and future use of the tithe am-, 
hive. But intending researchers should no* 
that the uuthors do not always pay regard to d* 
chronological order of past publications. Tim- 
ers on the. archive have progressively improve® 
their understanding of it, ns well as formula^! 
more subtle questions, so that studies dBteda 
the 1970s can be expected to avoid many of W 
pUfalls that were unsuspected in 1947. T* 
chapter describing field systems suffers aft 
dally from this timelessncss. It may also 
lead further since it attempts to drew tbs®* 
material Into a discussion of the way firidsp 
terns operated in earlier centuries. 
archive Is far better used ns a description." 
way mutters stood cl 840. For this purpose., 
has exciting potential, both for the roswjc 
persisting with handicraft methods wo 
compiler of allnses who prefers to nave 
computer at his elbow. 


nant or organizing principle, though the ob- 
vious features of both receive competent 
accounts in the political narrative of the 
period, .. .. 

This narrative, as tire upper-level politicians 
perceived (t r or as those who mapped put the 
, period r ihoiight >> jjjfg. . • perceived, fr . - is . 
: Feuchtwang^r’s <fohcera./nie merit of jiis book 
;.is ja ciear di^estion of what has been for many 
; ypagrs an agreed menu of Cabinet dishes: the 
Derby^Disraelt apdritif, the Gladstone cn/rde 

■ (with lavish seconds), tbe Disraeli main 
covjfre, ihe Salisb^ry ^ou^Id, the Balfour/ 

; ; Chamberlain dessert, and -finally- the Asquith- 
U 6 yd George hreakfef the morning after the 

■ Victorian state dlqnef, niakihg a start tip; a new 
day in the same relativbiy declining country 
, hpuse^ fiven frus may .suggest too strong ah 

■ , fpf what ferns lacking in this batik 

;• % utiy teal aeti&6 cnan ge or development , 

either at thfe “lugh-pqliticar’ or at the econdmic 
; and social level . A uard-1 foe suppor ter of the 
: “Wgb^P political” vteyy of histoiy wodldof course 
•: toati therq was no change .ri only differeht 

:• Rlayejsjn the gdinej bqt peilchtwanger j b cer- 
(■ lalnly hbt jn that ^/V;- -/ - 

iMt- dii^^'no- 
'oaiQftliVppIitical pyenfs. As 
'"a/ch^tingutthedAvOrk 
1 a g^ bio'gi’aphy of 


Gladstone, Feuchtwangcr is # 

handed in his narrative. Anyone j,, 
competent account of the c ^' - -^ISSfid' 
English political history and 
this period will find here a ^ 
survey, with a good den! of delal 
cOrporated, especially at the tew 
politics and policies. As such, it , 

chief place among the text-bo°ksvvm«v . ^ 

. to deal with such matters, Not .on, 

sections on the passing of the ^ eft3T1 rLg Re- 
the Unionists’ disagreements °y cr 
form, and on the House ; 

the best in the boqk, ' j-rwhat*^ 

. The reader may, hbweverjWo^JJ^^ 

. the members of the British nBti 9“ J' - f 

■ and thinking in this 

demography and health, theirttfwn ^ 

: their churches and their beliefe, . y . 
and employment patterns;, ther 
and their incomes, their Htera*Y. rf; 
- culture, and what of the 
; all these with their poHtic^ Ii£e at aloca 
as at a national level? Some O^^ ^^. yjt; 

■ glanced at In a chapter on 

torian Confidence : Falters , ..“>4- ^ f Jjjjtj 
• sections al the ertd of the book* B jj 
1 of these questions of artytbmg. 

. : quality as the political account o 

reader will have to search else .. . . • - 


Joh n Campbell 

GEOFFREY FOOTE 

The Labour Party’s Political Thought 
360pp. Croom Helm. £25. 

07099 10754 

Shortly before he left the Labour Pnrty, Bryan 
Magee wrote a very funny article exposing the 
way in which all the awkward corners that 
threatened controversy in the party could be 
turned by Invoking the magic word “Social- 
ism". If In difficulty, an old hand advised him, 
one had only to say “We must have a socialist 
housing policy”, or transport policy, or what- 
ever it was, and the audience would unite 
gratefully in warm applause. There was no 
Deed to define what such a policy might mean; 
indeed it was essential not to do so. It was 
enough merely to speak the word. This 
wonderful all-embracing vagueness, with its 
comforting reassurance that the sentimental, 
ramshackle old party did stnnd for something 
distinct and uplifting, has been for the whole of 
its life Labour’s greatest electoral strength 
and the source of its repeated failures in 
government. 

The trouble is that the Labour Party is not 
basically a socialist party at nil, but has to keep 
pretending that it is. It is a trade union, or 
labourist", party with a fundamental ideology 
of labourism, on to which an ill-fitting and, 
at times, positively inimical commitment to 
socialism was opportunistically imposed in 
1918. Fortunately for the party, the quarrels 
engendered by this spurious superstructure 
have not until recently seriously undermined 
in economically determined class base. While 
tbe socialist intellectuals worried about ideas, 
ibe trade unions kept on loyally churning out 
tbe vote. The other side of the contract is that 
while the politicians promise socialism, the 
trade unions would never dream of allowing a 
libour Government to carry out anything 
worthy of the name. The Labour Party is 
' banded on a fraud which does not bear close 
lamination. Hence the infinite elasticity of 
. Bryan Magee’s magic word. 

. Geoffrey Foote’s book is about socialism. It 
. «in fact a very useful potted account of the 
; “mberless forms and varieties of socialism 
’ * ,av ® e *isted in the Labour Party over 

| Kpast hundred years, cnch of which is briefly 
■ *M'locid|y discussed and placed In context 
! IJ^n the overall development of the party’s 
\ fr°in syndicalists, guild socialists and 
ftnana to the latest heresies-become-ortho- 
wdes (or are they heresies again?) of Tony 
wd Arthur Scar gill . The contributions of 
j jjR.and Tawney, Hobson nnd Keynes, Dal- 
woajid Morrison, Bevim mid Crosland, John 
;**»tolosh, B. P. Thompson, Stunrt Holland 
couple of dozen more influential seekers 
Jr the truth are admirably summarized, 

; “id, In turn, found wonting for nalvc- 
J idealism, Impractlcality or, most spcclfio- 
Mor ducking the implications of the labour 

va ^ ue an< * c * ass natu ^° 

■ is a. fair but severe critic, from a 

I? 1 ? (though never explicitly slated) 
^standpoint. . 
l*v!fj CXCe ^® n ^® his book, however, is that 
■jj-jttstands that all this theorizing is the 
, .fr°th, on the Labour Party’s fun- 
htboiirwni. Sbcialism is impossible to- 
^,, 4 . ^ *t. least there are almost as many 
- M there areseif-proclaimed social- 
■ialii«r ? odte reneges a very serviceable de- 
“ ^ho ldeqfogy of labourism, which he 
Thomas Hodgskin’s Labour 
lh * Claims of Capital. In this 
1825, Foote finds five distinctive 
'tan o f British labourism which 160 


% 0 ^ J 6 1 r Se ‘ the Ideological framework 
tbhioSW toCialfets must operate if they 
. “ the Labour Party and harness 

| ^j^ , . , .>9lcctb r aV strength to their aspira- 


i l 5 e Mief that labour is cheated 
4 Of.Us share of the wealth it cre- 


oun, o or me weairn it cre- 
follows from the first, is 
Wealth to the work- 
describes as hostility to 
^ This was what cut 
decisl-vcly from Marxism. 


manage capital in the interests of the people, 
not to abolish the wages system itself. The 
fourth characteristic of labourism is reliance on 
the workers themselves as a class to defend 
themselves; in the twentieth century this has 
meant that middle-class socialists, feminists 
and others may ally themselves with Labour 
but must not presume to challenge the party's 
essential character as the creature of the trade 
unions who created it. The fifth is the fun- 
damental patriotic loyalty to the nation state 
and its rulers (ns in 1914, 1940 and 1982) and to 
the British working class before the workers of 
other countries. 


These five basic assumptions, Foote writes, 
“were flexible enough to accommodate a large 
number of different political ideas - while dis- 
tinct enough eventually to exclude the Liberal 
Patty on the Right and various types of revolu- 
tionary on the left". The body of his book is 
concerned with showing how the several 
strands of late nineteenth-century socialism - 
Marxist, Fabian and ethical - were domesti- 
cated to coexist relatively happily within the 
limits of labourism; in particular how syndical- 
ism (an exaggeration of assumption four) and 
Hobsonian underconsumptionism (a refine- 
ment of assumption two) were both moderated 




'The City of London State Barge passing up the Thames by Windsor Castle on its way to Oxford during the 
Mayoralty of Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter Bart., 1812 ”, an etching published by Whittle and Laurie, which will 
be offered al Christies In the sale of the property of the late Geoffrey Bennlson on September 27. 

Quangos as Ken goes 


Gavin Stamp 

FRANCIS WHEEN 
The Battle for London 

H 8 pp. Plutp, Paperback, £1.95 ,, .. 

0745300545 

ANDREW FORRESTER, STEWART LANSLEY 
and ROBIN PAULEY 

Beyond our Ken: A guide to the battle for 
London 

208pp. Fourth Estate, 100 Westbourne Grove, 
London W2. Paperback, £4.95. 

0947795901 

NORMAN FLYNN, STEVE LEACH and CAROL 
VIELBA 

Abolition or Reform?: The GLCand the 
Metropolitan County Councils 
143pp. Allen and Unwin. £15 (paperback, 
£5.95). . 

0043521215 

These three fair and factual, though partisan 
books recount in detail the functions of the 
Greater London Council and the stages in the 
struggle for its abolition. They are unlikely to 
have the slightest influence on a government 
which seems to be set with blinkered deter- 
mination on a purely political goal. 

All three books supply a sober background 
to the shameftiliy cjmlcai pursuit of a precipi- 
tate and ill-considered decision, for they de- 
monstrate how the proposal to abolish the 
Metropolitan authorities was incorporated, 
into the Government’s election manifesto at 
the very last minute, without any serious, 
consideration of the consequences. Francis 
Wheen’a The Bailie for London gives an ex- 
haustive catalogue of the present functions and , 1 
activities of the GLC, interspersed with criti- 
cisms of the Government’s proposals, while, 
Beyond our Ken charts the history of the GLC 
and the recent saga of the Government's mis-, 
managed attempt to abolish it. Both .books 
contain telling quotations from politicians 
which reveal how little thought fias really been 
riven to the problems of London; they demons- 
frate that abolition will result (in muddle, in- 
efficiency and a proliferation of quangos to , 
pick up the 1 pieces. It is depressing lifet the 
interests of millions of people are to belsacri- 
fleed to the ambitions and vanities of mere 
politicians, whether it be Mrs TTiatcher, with 
her obsessive $Hsli|ce of thq leaders of hard- 


left” councils, or Ken Livingstone, who hi- 
jacked the GLC so as to use it as a platform for 
his own ambitions. 

By and large, the GLC is concerned with 
sensible, prosaic functions, most of which, like 
maintaining Thames bridges^ museums and. 
parks, can only be carried out on n London- 
wide, basis and cannot be transferred to indi- 
vidual boroughs, lacking either the resources 
or the inclination to carry them out. Nor does 
the Government seem unduly concerned about 
the survival of admirable institutions like the 
GLC’s Record Office and History Library. 
There is no way that the quangos will be able to 
sustain the activities at- present carried out by 
the GLC; this is particularly true of planning 
and architectural matters where the Govern- 
ment’s proposals are very dangerous. It has 
cast covetous eyes on the Green Belt - the ring 
of open space around London established offer 
the war to prevent ribbon development and 
remorseless urbanization - because it thinks 
that conservation has gone too for. The GLC's 
Historic Buildings Division for instance - a 
responsible, competent, , expert biddy, the 
admiration of many foreigners - has now been 
transferred entire to the new Histone. Build- 
ings and Monuments Commission. The Survey 
of London, however - with .which it is histor- 
ically and functionally related - is to gp instead 
to the Royal Commission for Historical Monu- 
ments. This ia just, muddled thinking. 

- What now seems dear, is that every recent 
reorganization of local government has been 
carried through by Conservatives who have a 
suburban or a country-cottage view of Britain. 
They do not belong anywhere and therefore . 
cannot comprehend ancient loyalties or geo*, 
graphical and historical entities. No true cop- , 
servative could ever have invented “Avon" or 
“Humberside”. And similarly, only a denizen 
of Broinley or Finchley could see London as on 
accumulation of boroughs and not as one single 
great city or conurbation - albeit a city of vil- 
lages^ But no Londoner can identify with pure- 
ly bureaucratic, creations like Camden or 
Brent;; the interests he has, whether in trans- 
port, housing or pollution, are London-wide, 
The other Metropolitan authorities are, 
however, rather different and much less has 
beon heard about them recently, which makes 
Abolition or Reform? particularly useful. Lon- 
don has had a County Council since 1889; the 


and fused to create the Monisonian Corporate 
Socialism of Labour’s heyday in the 1940s, 
which in turn has faced the challenge first of 
Revisionism from the right, then of Sevan ism, 
the “New Left” and Bennism from the left; and 
how at different times left-wingers, rejecting 
assumptions two and three, and Social Demo- 
crats, rejecting assumption four, have gone 
beyond the limits of labourism and put them- 
selves outside the party. 

It is a clear and workmanlike book which 
makes sense of much that is often unclear and 
lialf-bnketi. But it prompts the thought that 
socialism - certainly British socialism - is no 
more than a series of increasingly desperate 
attempts to find a theory to legitimize an emo- 
tional urge: the eternal instinct, fuelled by 
inequality but by no means confined to under- 
dogs, to kick against the establishment and the 
existing social system. When one analysis fails 
to fit the facts you scrap it and try another. 
Centralism or devolution, Big Government or 
“small is beautiful". Stale planning or workers' 
control: socialism is infinitely adaptable to the 
intellectual fashion of any age or time. But 
rival schools will keep on contending, Just now 
Neil Kin nock’s dearest wish is for them all to 
pipe down and leave him (steadfastly ignoring 
the Alliance) to reap the benefit of the public's 
inevitable reaction from Mrs Thatcher. Labour 
today, Foote acknowledges, is “a badly- 
frightened party . . . which would go to great 
lengths to avoid the discussion of ideas". 
Kinnock would like to fall back on simple 
labourism. Yet the party is doomed by its 
inheritance to keep on pretending to be 
socialist, while having less idea than ever what 
meaning to give to this term which the 
electorate would not overwhelmingly reject. 
Never has the magic word sounded so hollow 
as It does today. 


other Metropolitan County Councils were only 
created in 1974 and were the work, again, 
of a Conservative Government which lumped 
together towns which had ancient independent 
loyalties. Birkenhead may not have wished to 
be linked with Liverpool,, nor -Bolton with 
Manchester. There. is a case for keeping these 
county councils,, as, tbe book suggests, but if - 
• they are to be. abolished, why cannnpt the dis- 
parate elements be- restored to the old coun- 
ties? This does not seem to be the Govern- 
ment’s intention. 

Moreover the Government has chosen the 
wrong target. It* anxiety about "hard-left" 
councils is well-founded, But then surely it 
ought to be the Liverpool city council, domiu- 
^ated by the Militant Tendency (who would 
rathpr let over 2,000 Georgian houses it owns 
rot than that people should buy them) which 
ought to be abolished and not the Merseyside 
County Council, which seems reasonable and 
moderate by comparison. 

The authors of Abolition or Reform? con- 
clude that the abolition plans and the Confusion 
and uncertainty which will result are sure to 
weaken local government and accelerate the 
tendency towards a unitary state. It also seems 
clear that the poorer parts of inner cities can 
only get poorer as less money, becomes avail- 
. able. In London, with no GLC and no overall 
public housing policy, the richer boroughs will 
■ look after themselves while conditions in the 
poorer ones will only get worse. 

“Art in its various forms plays An important 
part in the struggle for 'socialism", writes Eric 
Heffer, MP, in his foreword tp Left Theatre : 
Merseyside, Unify Theatre, a documentary 
record -by. Jerry Dawson (100pp. with 130 
. black-and-white illustrations. Merseyside Wri- 
ters, 2 Wellington Field, Liverpool LIS 0EL. 
Limited edition signed by the foreword-writer, 
£10.50; paperback, £3. 0 9508705 7, 8 ). 
•Founded as Merseyside Left Theatre in 1937 
(with; political sketches in support- of anti- 
Francb Spain), in 1944 it joined the Unity 
Theatre Society and by 1979 had put on over 
220 non-professional productions - not only in 
Liverpool - besides several onc-act plays and 
revues in the war years. Occasional performers 
with the MUT included Paul Robeson and Mrs 
Bessie Braddock, MP, playing her own 
mother, “M a” B amber (charged with riotous 
behaviour in 1921). 
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Adam B. Ulam 

GEOFFREY HOSKING 
A History of the Soviet Union 
527pp. Fontnna. £12.95 (paperback, £3.95). 
0001971727 

Normally a text of 465 pages would be suf- 
ficient just to narrate the political history of 
the Soviet regime; one could harldy expect it 
to cover adequately the social and economic 
aspects. Yet this book aims at a comprehensive 
portrayal of the Communist state’s sixty-eight 
years of development, and it is a measure of 
Professor Hosking's skill as n writer thm in 
addition to the narrative of events he manages 
to squeeze in so much about the economy and 
the cultural scene. Dispassionate, often to the 
point of understatement, Hosking does not 
gloss over such phenomena as the mass terror 
and the horrors of forcible collectivization 
under Stalin. For the general reader his book is 
a very good introduction to that phantasma- 
goric history, and for the specialist a valuable 
aid. 

What of that other part of the historian’s 
task: not only to describe the things that hap- 
pened, but to explain why they happened? 
Here one feels the author's grasp is less sure. 
How does one account for the ineffectuality of 
the more democratically minded socialists and 
liberals and the consequent triumph of Lenin? 
Perhaps a significant clue could be found at the 
very beginning of the road to the Great Octo- 
ber (as the Revolution is dubbed in Soviet 
historiography) at (he Second Congress of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party in 1903. Re- 
garding that occasion, which appeared so tri- 
vial at the time yet was so momentous in its 
consequences, Hosking commits one of his few 
factual errors. Lenin’s supporters, he states, 
secured a majority in the vote on the question 
of what constituted qualifications for mem- 
bership in the party - hence their subsequent 
name “Bolsheviks”, or “Majoritariaris’*. Yet in 
fact |n ( the voting on that crucial issue.it was 
'■ .Mai^m's 'less activist; ftnmuiatitiri that-; wpn 
over Lenin’s. Where the latter was able to 
prevail by a very small margin (and after seven 
of his opponents had walked out of the Con- 
gress) was on a seemingly much less important 
matter: that the editorial board of the party 
organ be composed of three, rather than six, 

.• people. 

In fact the future "Mensheviks" , or “Minor- . 
.Italians”, had a majority at the 1903 Congress, • 
just as they were to have on several other occa- 
sions, most notably hi the Pelrograd Soviet on 


when the war broke out threatened him, as he veisto .1 represent the bnsie eennotnic a. d poll- 

saw it, with the fate of Nicholas II. 'jeal reality of the Iwende h J' “ 

Hosking's obvious concern to eschew the hie critic the explanation lies in the weakness 
dramatic® laudable in a work ofthis kind; the disunity and loss of a sense of purpose m the 

story of the Soviet people's oideal. of the democrahc world, which in the Inst analysis is 

turbulent shifts and turns in the policies of its perhaps another way of saying dial Commun- 


rulers, speaks for ilself. One could wish, 
however, for a more vivid treatment of such 
key events in the history of the regime as the 
intrn-Party debate about the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, the Fourteenth Party Congress, and 
the Sino-Soviet dispute. The first was of fun- 
damental importance in shaping the Bolshe- 
viks' philosophy of foreign policy; the Con- 
gress proved crucial to the subjugation of the 
Party and country by Stalin. And the split be- 
: r tween the two Communist powers remains, for 
all the current attempts at a ddftente, a most 
perplexing problem, as far ns both internation- 
al politics and the future of Moscow's and Beij- 
ing’s regimes are concerned. The nexus be- 
tween the Soviet state and the world Commun- 
ist movement, to all appearances indissoluble 
as long as Stalin lived, has now been broken. 
Can it ever be restored? And if not, what 
would be the consequences for the movement 
and its ideology, and the repercussions on the 
Soviet system? 

Yet, despite all those crises - mass terror, 
famines, catastrophic defeats in the first phase 
of the Second World War, a single one of which 
would have brought down any other regime - 
the Soviet system has not only survived, but 
grown in strength throughout its history. What 
is the secret of its durability, so disconcerting to 
a liberal-democratic moralist? 

For a true believer, the answer is simple: 
despite its flaws and the “excesses” (what a 
wonderful cuphemisral) committed by the 
rulers, the ideas of socialism in their Leninist 


perhaps another way of saying that C ommun- 
ism is the “wave of the future". Like, most of 
the current writers on the subject, however, 
Professor Hosking tries to steer clear of cither 
version. Nor does he ndhere to the once popu- 
lar notion which sees the Soviet era ns merely 
a continuation, under a different ideological 
label, of certain immanent features of Russian 
history. Instead of trying to imprison the facts 
in a conceptual framework, and adjust his 
analysis to a specific Weltanschauung, he wise- 
ly lets the reader reach his own conclusions. 

But, like most of us, he cannot resist the 
temptation to speculate about the present con- 
dition of the Communist experiment and the 
direction it is likely to tnke. His hist chapter, 
even if one disagrees with his approach, is cer- 
tainly thought-provoking. Few would disagree 
with his conclusions that the “ideology . . . 
seems now to evoke a grudging and purely 
symbolic acquiescence, rather than a commit- 
ted faith, from the great majority of the peo- 
ple”. In fact the erosion of Soviet ideology as a 
living force is of long duration and it is legiti- 
mate to ask, with Solzhenitsyn, whether the 
leaders themselves believe or care about the 
dreary ritualistic phrases they are constrained 
to repeat. There is unconscious humour in the 
aged oligarchs straining to prove that they arc 
faithful disciples and legitimate heirs of Marx 
and Lenin by mouthing those meaningless for- 
mulas about Soviet society having reached the 
stage of “developed” or “ripe" socialism. And 
since evidently Gorbachev has retained his in- 
firm predecessors’ speech writers, it is unlikely 


that he will come up with any Ideological m. 
novation to rejuvenate the stale and ant 
(pmted doctrine. 

As for the future, Hosking sees reasons^ 
modest hope. Members of the ruling class, be 
believes, “nmv see advantages in thereSol 
certain aspects of the rule of law, of 
morality, of economic diversity, of genuine 
culture . . . because these things promote the 
social stability which enables them to epjtr 
their power in peace". This is certainly more [ 
contentious: you cannot huve pnrtffl/,ruki^ 
law. We must still reserve our Judgment.^ 
whether Gorbachev and Co would be willisg 
or, what is more important, able. to license 
economic diversity <1 la ! lungary orChina;asto 
private morality, there is no reason to believe 
that the current rulers are more solicitous ab- 
out it than was Stalin, who banned abortion, 
discouraged easy divorces, and imfl> 
homosexuality n criminal offence. All mm 
soy with tiKSurancc is that the Communist sp- 
tent is much less oppressive than it wasiathe 
old tyrant's day. 

And, finally, can we accept the author's w 
elusions that “all the Soviet peoples have d& 
monstrated ... a remarkable capacity of im- 
provising their own organizations and arrang- 
ing their lives so as to steer round and erei 
passively resist the oppressive regime ntnch 
rules them”? I personally would have resaw- 
tions on this point about "improvising that 
own prganisations". Samizdat and the various 
dissenters' movements have been Ihewoikofi 
relative handful of courageous indivMnli 
But, yes, I like to believe with Geoffrey Hosk- 
ing that there docs exist among the Soviet peo- 
ple a longing for freedom, a longing whichow 
day, but, alas, not in the near future, will coot 
to the surface. 


Extremism extraordinary 


Harold Shukman , , 

STEPHEN F. COHEN 

Rethinking the Soviet Experience; Politics and 
history si nce-1917 

157pp. Oxford University Press. £15, 
0195034686 


It is fitting that Stephen Cohen, the definitive 
biographer of Bukharin, Should also be a ula 1 - 
jor exponent Of the revisionism that is gradual- 
ly edging its way into current Sovietology. This 


the morrow of the February Revolution. Yet, book: is perhaps a profession de fol, Modem 
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amazingly, the anti-authoritarian Social ‘ 
Democrats never sought to shed their psycho- 
logically debilitating sobriquet, a good indica- 
tion of that timidity and indiecision which even- 
tually allowed the Bolsheviks to seize and hold 
on to power. , ' 

Discussing the Soviet regime's - ie, Stalin’s - 
failure to prepare the country to meet the Ger- 
• man invasion, Hosking writes, "Most inexpllo 
| able of ail, the old fortifications on the pre- 
1939 western frontier were dismantled before 
new ones could be erected further forward." 

- Yet in view of! what we know of Stalin's 
mentality and actios, that seetningly senseless 

lA Anrti Irt avnlfitM 1 tTnllAmlrin tko 


revision ism. of Soviet history calls in question 
the view, held in the West since the Second 
World War, that the Soviet Union la a totalita- 
rian system that grew straight out Of Lenin’s 
ideas and Bolshevik practice. Any serious eva- 
luation of Bukharin’s' ideas at once makes It 
clear that there , was at least one Bolshevik 
option that : offered ah alternative to Stalinism, 
Cohen’s excellent and .thought-provoking 
book, Rethinking the Soviet Experience, opens 
with a chapter on the profession of Sovietology 
itself; -it is a painful, but delicate, dismantling 
of the totalitarianism theory. The counter- 
coQimunism of the 1940s and 1950s set out to 


studies. Stalinism - from forcible collectiviza- to have been available were the policies 
ticm to what Cohen calls the Soviet holocaust Bukharin, which nre the subject of “T 
(the execution and brutal imprisonment of tens chapter of the book. There Is a difficulty!®*- 

of millions of people) - was seen as the trimjjr Cohen accepts that, "just as there is no n® 
phant outcome of Bolshevism, and differences clad historical inevitability, there are awjp 

between Bolshevism and Stalinism were seen historical alternatives", but lie 
only as a matter of degree arising from the n mistake to assume that some kind otp 
system’s need to adapt to changing circum- democratic order - liberal, 
stances. Even E. H, Carr concluded that otherwise -was a real possibility in !>!■ 
without Stalin’s revolution from above, are asked to accept that there were sllcng 
“ ‘Lenin’s revolution would have run out in the to Stulinism, but not to Bolshevism. An 
sand. In this sense Stalin continued and ful- it is self-evident that the Bolsheviks, . 
filled Leninism'.’’ And also Isaac Dcutschcr, 1920s and later, had "debated" altema 
who although he distinguished between origin- what turned out U> be Stalinist solutions, 

al Bolshevism and Stalinism, and attacked the the Stalinist solutions that were 
"straight line” school, believed that “‘the Bol- not the result of debate at nil, > 
shevik idea and tradition remained . , . the embodiment of a way of doing Ihlngs* . ■ 

ruling idea and the dominant tradition of the tremc and excessive way that Conen n^ 
Soviet Union"’. identifies us the essence of 

The "continuity thesis", Cohen properly There is a masterly chapter on iw 
complains, has obscured Stalinism as a distinct social anil psychological features ^ 

phenomenon with its own history, On the Slalin-worshlp and dc-StallnlMtl torif W 

other hand, the murderous, nature of the Stn- enough that no officinl, definitive 1 i ^ 

Unist system since the 1930s, the lack of non- has emerged from the Soviet Uni. ^ ^ 

Stalinist materials because of Soviet censorship death, but U is incredible tlwt so ^ 

until the mid-1950s, and the terrorized con- ment of Soviet history ns StalinkJ^ 

formity of scholars inside the Soviet Union linue to be shunned in official -Sp - ^^^1 

gave Western Sovietologists little upon which iogrnphy. It seems, however, tj»t 

tp build alternative approaches and Interpretn- view as lnid down by Khrushchev . 
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1939 western frontier were dismantled before with a chapter on the profession of Sovietology until the mid-1950s, and the terrorized con- ment of Soviet history as Sta)lnls<jS® ^ 

new ones could be erected further forward." itself; ic is a painful, but delicate, dismantling formity of scholars inside the Soviet Union linue to be shunned In official ! W ^ 

! 'Yei in view of! what we know of Stalin's of the totalitarianism theory. The counter- gave Western Sovietologists little upon which iography. It seems, however, that 
! mentality and aetjoos, that seehtingly senseless communism of the 194Qs and 1950s set out to to build alternative approaches and interpreta- view as Intel down by Khrushchevin 

. decision t? easy. to. explain: Following the hosS- . refute “all the,.witleaS ( 6fction§: and; falsehoods lions. Despite the revisionist efforts of recent . likely to remain in place for 

rbrt of collectivization and the purges jfcat hfe that constituted the Soviet self-image". -It wag; Scbdlart whdj have' been, able to'use new Soviet future. Here Stalin alternates 

inflicted on his people;,' Stalin arrived! at the • ’ however, an orthodoxy that .Wafc constructed :• -materials, Cdhcn , 'find8 that the majority of murderous tyrant (much water ^\iesT) 

quite understandable conviction that, What- • by the founding fathers (qnd not a: few of the. . Sovietologists still, believe that Stalin epito- Prague 1968 to “a leader who #»■* 

V ever the jultimate result of the war, were tfie sobs); of : the'! profession ,/those whose efforti. ' , ntizedthe Communist mind.But, according to and being the grent nadonal.l«^J 

. , enemy te occupy a sizeable territory pf the = . were respona.ible'fotbvilding departmentsand ' . Coital,! Stalin’s acts were hot pure unadulter- saved Russia from Hitler and 

. ■ .Soviet Union, the Communist rdgirtie coiiid : creating jobs, assembling: libraries 6rid .arch- . ated. Leninism, Lenin was not the mentor.and dead than he was 20 years. tbr^ 

. nnt Wnrivife tha initial defeats. Herice the oro- Ives.' and extrflctiriB lhr he 1 funds' frohi founds- ’ Rtnlin thn minli uiKb na*ri~A ki« i --- j < _c .i naB i have.® 0 ®- 1 .J* 


. Soviet Union, the Communist rdgime coiiid : creating jobs, assembling: libraries hhd .arob- 
not survive the initial defeats. Hence. the pro- lves, : and extracting |hrge: funds! fiotn founda- 
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The general’s decision 


B. B. Smith 

PETER M. DUNN 
Hu* First Vietnam War 
392pp. Hurst. £17.50. 

0905838 874 

Britain’s role in the Vietnamese Revolution of 
1945 - 6 , although limited, has generated a good 
deal of subsequent controversy. The decision 
to assign the southern half of Indo-China to 
Moiuitbatten's South-East Asia Command, 
taken rather hastily at the Potsdam Conference 
in July 1945, meant that when Japan surren- 
dered a few weeks later, it was necessary to 
send a division of British-Indian troops to 
Stigon to organize the disarming and repatria- 
tion of Japanese forces there, including the 
main headquarters of the Southern Region 
Army. Ideally, the British would have pre- 
ferred to leave that role to the French, Whose 
sovereignty over Indo-China they still recog- 
nized; but there were few French forces within 
reach of South-East Asia, apart from prison- 
ers-of-war who had previously been interned 
by the Japanese. Even so, General Gracey was 
instructed to respect France’s responsibility (in 
principle) for civil administration; in the mean- 
time he was himself expected to maintain “law 
and order”. 

It was this latter obligation which led him to 
join with the French in taking action against 
theVietminh, who proclaimed a revolutionary 
government in late August; and therein ties the 
source of the controversy. Some writers have 
suggested that Gracey, on his own initiative, 
acted to suppress a genuine revolutionary 
riglme and so helped the French to restore 
colonial rule; a charge which appeared to gain 
credence from the fact that, in his eventual 
report on the occupation of Saigon, Mountbat- 
ten himself implied that Gracey had gone 


beyond his original instructions. One of the 
principal purposes of Peter Dunn in writing the 
present book is to demonstrate that the situa- 
tion was more complex than Gracey’s critics 
have supposed; and that the British general 
acted with complete propriety and honesty, 
well within his orders, in extremely difficult 
circumstances. 

Himself an officer of the United States Air 
Force, who had his own experience of Indo- 
China in the years 1965-72, Colonel Dunn 
approaches his task as a military man writing 
military history - and brings to his subject a 
down-to-earth realism sometimes lacking in 
more "academic” dissertations on war and re- 
volution. It is obvious that Gracey’s view of life 
was very different from that of the Vietminh 
revolutionaries. But his central task was to ~ 
wind up the war in a particularly sensitive area 
by ensuring the smooth surrender of Japanese 
troops who had never been defeated in battle 
and who might have been tempted - if oppor- 
tunity allowed - to use the Vietminh rising as a 
cover for continued resistance against the 
Allies. With only limited forces at his disposal, 
Gracey had no choice but to try to bring the 
situation under control; and to that end, he 
joined with the French in staging a “coup” in 
Saigon between September 19 and 23, 1945. 
What emerges from Dunn's detailed examina- 
tion of these events is that although the "coup” 
itself was carried out efficiently, it did not 
achieve its essential objective. The Vietminh 
(and other Vietnamese groups not entirely 
under their control) responded by going on to 
the offensive to produce even worse disorder 
than Gracey had feared. Only by using 
Japanese forces agaist the Vietminh - where 
initially some Japanese had supported the 
Vietnamese- were the British able to prevent a 
military disaster. 

In pursuing the details of this episode - of 


Ballistic advances 


Phyllis Willmott 

NORMAN LONGMATE 

Hitler’s Rockets: The story of the V-2s 

423pp. Hutchinson. £13.95. 

0091588200 

In 1930 an artillery officer named Dornberger 
“id a young scientist by the name of von Braun 
Wre drawn together into an enthusiastic part- 
nership to promote rocket technology in Ger- 
many. Aided by Hitler's rise to power (and 
eventually by his personal backing) their part- 
nership conferred on Britain the dubious dis- 
tinction of being “the first country ever to 
"tor a ballistic missile attack”. 

Norman Longmute has made the field of the 
*fcial history of the Second World War - parti- 
.cnlsrly that of the Home Front - very much his 
®*n. Since 1971 , when his book How We Lived 
Wen came out, lie has published eight others. 
Nil* U9 that this ninth one "rounds off the 
kries of studies of the British civilian experi- 
between 1939 and 1945" - which is 
jnrhapti just as well, because Hitler’s Rockets 
at times show signs of fatigue. Apart 
“°ni the: many literal errors which mar the. 
flWQhd Ifalf of the book; there are some 
.^dns where the mbss of detail about where 
J^^fe, land the damage they caused seems 
^rown; hi with more haste than skill. 

.Vj book strives to combine popular appeal 
Jj^jotipus historical scholarship, arid on the 
dole don. |p successfully. It is written hi a 
wely style and based pn material drawn frdm 
. ^W/sborces - press records, official docu- 
. ^f j^poripnal diaries and letters, as well as 
;• “Wbiitions fi-om (he; public following an 
, jrPbW'in the' press. Probably because I have 
■ Wpiories of . the rocket attack period of the 
tiie first half of the book the more 
r q «*«ng. In this the author draws on the 
scientist^' accounts of their beginnings 
wtnpaign, and then moves on to 
^o diBcussions and arguments that 
hnS l-v? the War Cabinet and among the 
ir^iS^^tific advisers about the threat of a 
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Europe at least, the 


ually reached the conclusion that “the enemy is 
unlikely to be able to launch rockets or flying 
bombs ... on any appreciable scale after the 
Allied : armies have crossed the Franco- 
Belgian frontier”. Within a week, the first V2 
launched by the Germans against England 
struck a suburban street in Chiswick. Over the 
next seven months more than 1,000 rockets 
followed, killing 3,000 people, seriously injur- 
ing more than 6,000 and Inflicting extensive 
damage to buildings as well as lives. Most of 
the rockets fell on the eastern half of London 
or in Essex and Kent. But the explosions they 
caused were heard over a very great area of 
southern England. 

For many weekB the British Government 
concealed the nature of the new weapon. It 
seems as if the motives for this were mixed: 
fear of panic, ns well as a conviction that the 
attack must soon end, played a part, in addi- 
tion to the need to prevent the Germans from 
using information to improve their targeting. 
Rumours abounded until Churchill revealed 
with typical phlegm what had by then be- 
come an open secret: “There is no need to 
exaggerate the danger. The scale and effect of 
the attacks have not hitherto been significant” 
(at this time about thirty rockets q week; were 
coming over). Freed at last to comment, one 
journalist on the Dally Herald , after a visit to 
what was throughout the war euphemistically 
called “an incident", offered the different view 
that this new weapon had introduced "a sinis- 
ter, eerie form of war". And George Orwell, 
writing in Tribune , revealed a coolness match- 
ing Churchill’s-- but also his own typical per- 
spicacity: ! 

I am no lover of the V2, especially at this moment 
when the house still seenu to be rocking from a 
recent explosion, but what depresses me about these 
things is the way they set people talking about the 
next war. Every dme one goes off I hear, gloomy 
references to "next time" and the reflection: "I sup-, 
pose they’ll be able to shoot them across the Atlantic 
by that time”. • 

When the war in Europe ended Dornberger 
and von Braun coolly carried out their, plan to 
hand themselves over to the American^, confi- 
dent that rocket deyelopinent must continue.. 
Both died' respected American citizens, no 
doubt happy in the knowledge that they had 


which no proper official history has been writ- 
ten - the author has made good use of the 
British archives of the Foreign Office and War 
Office, and has managed to track down the 
private papers of General Gracey. He was also 
able to secure interviews with a number of 
British and French officers who served in 
Saigon at the time, whose testimony adds to 
the vividness of the account. The coverage of 
events on the ground in and around Saigon, 
from September 1945 to January 1946, is very 
thorough and makes good reading. So too is 
the coverage of the various exchanges of Au- 
gust 1945 which preceded the appointment of 
Gracey to his command under Mountbatten. 
Rather less easy to follow, unfortunately, is the 
problem of British military and political deci- 
sion-making during the crucial week from 
September 17 to 25: so much so, that one feels 
the only way to cover such complex events 
adequately is by publishing the full sequence of 
documents, as was done recently for the case 
of Burma during this period in Hugh Tinker's 
excellent volumes. It is at that point, too, that 
one feels Dunn’s analysis would have gained by 
taking into account the whole picture of events 
in the SEAC area in mid-September, when it is 
clear that Mountbatten faced a crisis extend- 
ing beyond the limits of southern Vietnam. 

As an American writing about British milit- 
ary actions, the author has also felt it necessary 
to include a substantial Chapter on Anglo- 
American relations regarding Indo-China 
during the latter part of the war (1944-5). 
There too he has used the British archives, to 
open up a whole series of questions which will 
eventually have to be answered about the com- 


plex relationship between Mountbatten, as 
Supreme Allied Commander in South-East 
Asia, and Wedemeyer, the American com- 
mander in China. But although he comes to 
some startling conclusions - ter example, he 
believes that the Americans actually shot down 
two British aircraft over Indo-China early in 
1945 - his account here is less than exhaustive. 

It is curious, too, that he makes no reference to 
Christopher Thorne's study of Anglo- 
American rivalry in Asia during the Second 
World War {Allies of a Kind , 1978). 

Much less satisfactory is the treatment of the 
Vietnamese side of the story. The “back- 
ground" chapters at the beginning are the least 
original and least useful part of the book, in 
that they do not even assimilate all existing 
secondary writing on the origins and history of 
the Vietnamese Revolution. Nor is there any 
serious attempt to cover Vietminh tactics and 
decision-making during the critical months of 
1945 in Saigon. The allegation of Gracey and 
his colleagues that the Vietminh were not in 
effective control of southern Vietnam at that 
time may well be true; but it is one which will ■ 
have to be tested against the evidence of the 
French archives (now open for research) as 
well as the Vietnamese sources, neither of 
which have been used in this account. In the 
end, therefore, Colonel Dunn's book must 
stand or fall as a study of British military action 
and decision-making. In that area, while his 
account is not definitive, he has thrown new 
light on important events which have not pre- 
viously been studied so thoroughly. If nothing 
else, he has set the record straight on General 
Gracey’s role. 


Anxious for action 


Keith Jeffery 

GLODEN DALLAS and DOUGLAS GILL 
The Unknown Army: Mutinies in the British 
army during World War 1 
178pp. Verso/N LB. £18. 50 (paperback, 

£5.95). 

0860911063 . 

The social history of the British army during 
thd First World War has only recently begun to • 
attract the serious attention of historians. This 
is particularly so in the case of the rank and file, 
aptly characterized as "unknown” in this 
book's title. We know quite a lot about the 
quarter-of-a-million officers who served dur- 
ing the war, but for every Robert Graves or 
Wilfred Owen there were twenty Tommy 
Atkinses; For the first time in its history the 
British army effectively constituted a citizen 
army, which the Labour politician John Burns 
described as "the people in khaki’’. This wns in 
sharp contrast to the small pre-war profession- 
al, army, cut off from society at large and with 
its own peculiar traditions and ethos. Before 
the war "going for a soldier” was generally 
regarded among the working and middle 
classes as an occupation of last resort. Patriotic 
fervour changed all that and by the end of 1914 
over a million men had volunteered for milit- 
ary service. There were a series of disturb- 
ances, indeed, during the first- year of the war" 
stemming from the frustration af recruits anxi- 
ous to see active service as Soon as possible. 

A striking feature, however, of the wartime 
experience is the comparative absence of 
serious disaffection or unrest. Most incidents 
were small-scale and localized, often compris- 
ing tittle more than drunken brawls. One un- 
usual example of Indiscipline occurred in Cairo 
in April 1915 when a party of Australian and 
New - Zealand troops attacked a brothel, 
allegedly in reprisal for infection spread among 
soldiers by ’ disease H prostitutes. Britain’s 
citizen soldiers for tlit most part submitted 
willingly to military dlsdplmb apd the manifold 
discomforts of army life. The book's subtitle is 
thus somewhat misleading. Gloden Dallas arid 
Douglas Gill flnd only one thajor incident to 
treat in detail: the largely spontaneous mutiny 
involving several hundred- men at the Btnples 
base in September 1917. Apart from this the 
authors are reduced to recounting only spor- 
adic examples of indiscipline. One might have 
thought that Irish troops, especially after the 


won the only, battle that really mattered tb 1916 Easter Rising, and the progressive aliena- 
,J -*6111 ■“ conquest 1 of 'sWe/' ^ i **" ' ' 'tiqriof nationalist pUbtife'oplnlon from 
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ish administration, would have been especially 
liable to unrest. The authors’ examination of 
Irish formations, however, enriched (as is the 
whole book) by detailed reference to Indi- 
vidual units’ War Diaries, reveals that soldiers 
in southern Irish regiments remained unswer- 
vingly loyal throughout the conflict. During 
the Etaples outbreak, for example, men of the 
16th (Irish) Division took no active part. "AH 
they did was to raid the capteen add sit outside 
and get drunk and encotirage the others." 

The most widespread disturbances hap- 
pened after the Armistice, while men waited 
with increasing impatience to be demobilized. 
Rudyard Kipling called it “an insane interval of 
waiting”. Over a third of the book is devoted to 
events which occurred after hostilities had 
ceased. Once the war had (apparently) been 
won, discipline relaxed and wartime recruits 
simply wanted to go home. A mass meeting of 
troops In Egypt in April 1919 responded to a 
call to sing the National Anthem with a chorus 
of ’Take me Back to Dear Old Blighty". This 
was precisely what striking soldiers at a base in 
Calais desired in January L9L9. Yet the author- 
ities, believing the men to be "imbued with a 
trade union spirit”, and fearing that they were 
infected with Bolshevism, deployed two full 
divisions to restore order if necessary. But 
these, soldiers were not serious subversives, 
and like most of their comrades were satisfied 
with accelerated demobilization and an interim 
increase in pay. 

Dallas and Gill have carefully, albeit briefly, 
investigated a fascinating aspect of the First 
World War, and, while the book is not exclu- 
sively - or even substantially - about "muti- 
nies", it is a valuable addition to the hitherto 
largely neglected history of Everyman in the 
twentieth-century , British' army. ‘ ' ( 

Martin Gilbert’s First World War Atlas (159pp. ' 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10,95; paperback, 
£6.95. O 297 78617/2) has just' been reprinted 
with an updated bibliography. The book Con- • 
sists of 159 maps which, together, provide a 
comprehensive history of the First World War. 
There are maps illustrating the origins of the 
war. suqh as "European Fears, and Ambitions 
.before 1914” or dt Fifteen-Steps to War July- 
August 1914”. In addition to detailed maps of 
individual campaigns, like the “First Battle of 
Ypres October-November 1914”, there are 
also maps showing the war in the air and in the 
sea such as "German Air Raids over London 
1914-71918” or “North Sea Blockade 1914- 
1918 1 ". 
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Adam B. Ulam 

GEOFFREY HOSKING 
A History of the Soviet Union 
527pp. Fontana. £12.95 (paperback, £3.95). 
0001971727 

Normally a text of 465 pages would be suf- 
ficient just to narrate the political history of 
the Soviet regime; one could harldy expect it 
to cover adequately the social and economic 
aspects. Yet this book aims at a comprehensive 
portrayal of the Communist state’s sixty-eight 
years of development, and it is a measure of 
Professor Hosking’s skill as a writer that in 
addition to the narrative of events he manages 
to squeeze in so much about the economy and 
the cultural scene. Dispassionate, often to the 
point of understatement, Hosking does not 
gloss over such phenomena as the mass terror 
and Ihe horrors of forcible collectivization 
under Stalin. For Ihe general reader his book is 
a very good introduction to that phantasma- 
goric history, and for the specialist a valuable 
aid. 

What of that other part of the historian's 
task: not only to describe the things that hap- 
pened, but to explain why they happened? 
Here one feels the author’s grasp is less sure. 
How does one account for the ineffectuality of 
the more democratically minded socialists and 
liberals and the consequent triumph of Lenin? 
Perhaps a significant clue could be found at the 
very beginning of the road to the Great Octo- 
ber (as the Revolution is dubbed in Soviet 
historiography) at the Second Congress of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party in 1903. Re- 
garding that occasion, which appeared so tri- 
vial at the time yet was so momentous in its 
consequences, Hosking commits one of his few 
factual errors. Lenin’s supporters, he states, 
secured a majority in the vote on the question 
of whRt constituted qualifications for mem- 
bership in the party - hence their subsequent 
nartle M Bolsheviks ”, or "‘Majoritariahs” . Yet in 
fact, in the voting on that crucial.issue it was 
; Martov’s less activist .formulation thW won 
oVer Lenin's. Where the latter was able to 
prevail by a very small margin (and after seven 
of his opponents had walked out of the Con- 
. gress) was on a seemingly much less important 
matter: that the editorial board of the party 
organ be composed of three, rather than six, 
people. , ' 

In fact the future "Mensheviks”, or "Minor- 
it Brians", had a majority at the 1903 Congress, 

: just as they were to have on Several other occa- 
sions, most notably in the Petrograd Soviet on 
the morrow of the February Revolution. Yet, j 
amazingly, the anti-authoritarian Social 
Democrats never sought to shed their psycho- 
logically debilitating sobriquet, a good indica- 
tion of that timidity and indecision which even- 
tually allowed the Bolsheviks 'to seize and hold 
... on to power. . 

Discussing the Soviet r egime's -ie, Stalin’s - 
failure t6 prepare the country to meet ihe Ger- 
man invasion, Hosking writes, “Most inexplic- 
able of ajl, the old fortifications oh the pre- 
■ 1939 Western frontier were dismantled before 
new ones could be erected further forward.” 

Vet h) view of what we knOw of Stalin’s 


when the war broke out threatened him. as he 
saw it, with the fate of Nicholas II. 

Hosking’s obvious concern to eschew the 
dramatic is laudable in a work of this kind; the 
story of the Soviet people's ordeal, of the 
turbulent shifts and (urns in the policies of its 
rulers, speaks for itself. One could wish, 
however, for a more vivid treatment of such 
key events in the history of the regime as the 
intra-Party debate about the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, the Fourteenth Party Congress, and 
the Sino -Soviet dispute. The first was of fun- 
damental importance in shaping the Bolshe- 
viks’ philosophy of foreign policy; the Con- 


version represent the basic economic and poli- 
tical reality of the twentieth century. To a hos- 
tile critic the explanation lies in the weakness, 
disunity and loss of a sense of purpose in the 
democratic world, which in the last analysis is 
perhaps another way of saying that Commun- 
ism is the "wave of the future". Like most of 
the current writers on the subject, however. 
Professor Hosking tries to steer clear of cither 
version. Nor does he adhere to the once popu- 
lar notion which sees the Soviet era as merely 
a continuation, under a different ideological 
label, of certain immanent features of Russian 
history. Instead of trying to imprison the facts 


gress proved crucial to the subjugation of the in a conceptual framework and adjust his 
Partv and country by Stalin. And the split be- analysis to a specific Weltanschauung . he wise- 


'tween the two Communist powers remains, for 
all the current attempts at a ddftente, a most 
perplexing problem, as far as both internation- 
al politics and the future of Moscow’s and Beij- 
ing's regimes are concerned. The nexus be- 
tween the Soviet state and the world Commun- 
ist movement, to all appearances indissoluble 
as long as Stalin lived, has now been broken. 
Can it ever be restored? And if not, what 
would be the consequences for the movement 
and its ideology, and the repercussions on the 
Soviet system? 

Yet, despite all those crises - mass terror, 
famines, catastrophic defeats in the first phase 
of the Second World War, a single one of which 
would have brought down any other regime - 
the Soviet system has not only survived, but 
grown in strength throughout its history. What 
is the secret of its durability, so disconcerting to 
a liberal-democratic moralist? 

For a true believer, the answer is simple; 
despite its flaws and the "excesses” (what a 
wonderful euphemism!) committed by the 
rulers, the ideas of socialism in their Leninist 


ly lets the reader reach his own conclusions. 

But, like most of us, he cannot resist the 
temptation to speculate about the present con- 
dition of the Communist experiment and the 
direction it is likely to take. Mis last chapter, 
even if one disagrees with his approach, is cer- 
tainly thought-provoking. Few would disagree 
with his conclusions that the “ideology . . . 
seems now to evoke a grudging and purely 
symbolic acquiescence, rather than a commit- 
ted faith, from the great majority of the peo- 
ple”. In fact the erosion of Soviet ideology as a 
living force is of long duration and it is legiti- 
mate to ask, with Solzhenitsyn, whether the 
leaders themselves believe or care about the 
dreary ritualistic phrases they are constrained 
to repeat. There is unconscious humour in the 
aged oligarchs straining to prove that they are 
faithful disciples and legitimate heirs of Marx 
and Lenin by mouthing those meaningless for- 
mulas about Soviet society having reached the 
stage of “developed" or "ripe" socialism. And 
since evidently Gorbachev has retained his in- 
firm predecessors’ speech writers, it is unlikely 
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It is fitting that Stephen Cohen, the definitive 
biographer of Bukharin, should also be a ma- 
jor exponent of the revisionism that is gradual- 
ly edging its way Into current Sovietology. This 
book is perhaps a profession de foi . Modern 
revisionism of Soviet history calls In question 
the view, held in the West since the Second 
World War, that the Soviet Union is a totalita- 
rian system that grew straight out of Lenin's 
ideas and Bolshevik . practice. Any serious eva- 
luation of Bukharin's ideas at once makes it 
clear that ‘there, was at least one Bolshevik 
option' that offered ail alternative to Stalinism. 

. Cohen’s excellent and thought-provoking 
book, Rethinking the Soviet Experience , opens 
with a chapter on the profession of Sovietology 
itself; it is a painful, but delicate, dismantling 
of. the totalitarianism theory. The counter- 


thal he will conic up with any ideological b 
novation in rejuvenate the stale and as* 
limited doctrine. 

As for the future. Hosking sees reasons fa 
inoilest hope. Members o{ the ruling class h 
believes, “now see advantages in the revival oj 
certain aspects of the rule of law, of private 
morality, of economic diversity, of genm« 
culture . . . because these things promote tht 
social stability which enables them to epjoj 
their power in peace". This is certainly more 
contentious: you cannot have pflrtiaJ.ruM 
law. We must still reserve our judgment uto 
whether Gorbachev and Co would be wiing 
or, whut is more important, able, to 
economic diversity i> la Hungary or Qunaiain 
private morality, there is no reason to believe 
that the current rulers arc more solicitous^ 
out it than was Stalin, who banned abortion, 
discouraged easy divorces, and male 
homosexuality a criminal offence. Allwtcn 
sny with assurance is that the Communitiqv 
tem is much less oppressive than it was in ihe 
old tyrant’s day. 

And, finally, can wc accept the author*scoo- 
elusions that "all the Soviet peoples have <k> 
monstrated ... a remarkable capacity of im- 
provising their own organizations and ant- 
ing their lives so as to steer round and mi 
passively resist the oppressive regime wKdi 
rules them"? I personally would haverexrw 
lions on this point about “improvising ihdi 
own organisations”. Samizdat and the yhkw 
dissenters' movements have been the workofi 
relative handful of courageous individuals. 
But, yes, l like to believe with Geoffrey Hal- 
ing that there docs exist among the Soviet p» 
pic a longing for freedom, a longing which om 
day, but, alas, not in the near future, wiflcom 
to the surface. 


studies. Stalinism - from forcible collectiviza- 
tion to wbat Cphen calls the Soviet holocaust 
(the execution and brutal imprisonment of lens 
of millions of people) - was seen as the trium- 
phant outcome of Bolshevism, and differences 
between Bolshevism and Stalinism were seen 
only as a matter of degree arising from the 
system’s need to adapt to changing circum- 
stances. Even E. H. Carr concluded that 
without Stalin’s revolution from above, 
“ ‘Lenin’s revolution would have run out in the 
sand. In this sense Stalin continued and ful- 
filled Leninism 1 . ” And also Isaac Dcutschcr, 
who although he distinguished between origin- 
al Bolshevism and Stalinism, and attacked the 
"straight line” school , believed that “ ‘the Bol- 
shevik idea and tradition remained ... the 
ruling idea and the dominant tradition of the 
Soviet Union’”. 

The “continuity thesis", Cohen properly 
complains, has obscured Stalinism as a distinct 
phenomenon with its own history. On the 
other hand, the murderous nature of tho Sta- 
linist system since the 1930s< the lack of hori- 
Stalinist materials because of Soviet censorship 
until the mid-1950s, and the terrorized con- 
formity of scholars inside the Soviet Union 
gave Western Sovietologists little upon which 
to build alternative approaches and interpreta- 


mentality and actions,, that seemingly sehsqles&' communism of the 194(fe and 1950s set out to to build alternative approaches and interpreta- 
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inflicted on hls people.' Sfallh arrlydd at the 
quite understandable conviction that, what; 
ever lhe ultimate result’ of ttie war,' were the 
.enemy, to occupy a sizeabie territory of the 
■’ Spvief Union, the Communist rdgime coufd 
nbt survive the initial defeats. Hence .the; pro* 
, hibitiop in the military 'academies ,<# the defen- 
: • sivo doctrine, according to’ which' the; Red 
, Army should retreat in, the jsvpnt of an Jiiva- 
. j slon, Ihus taking advantage .pf; ,tjte country!® 


) hoymyerv, 'an orthodoxy that wair constructed 'materjals. Gphen Ws tbaf the majority of murderous tyrant (much 
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to hnve been nvailable were tho polled 
Bukharin, which arc the subject of anj 
chapter of the book. There is a difficulty hert 
Cohen accepts that, "just as there Is no** 
clad historical inevitability, there qre aJPP 
historical alternatives”, but he asserts 
a mistukc to assume that some kind ofl^ 
democratic ordor - liberal, 
otherwise - was n real possibility in 1917- 
are asked to accept that there were alien**? 
to Stalinism, but not to B °l 8hev ' sm, A a ^k 
it is self-evident that ttie BolshevuBi h 
1920s and later, had “debated" ah ® nlU ^ rf . 
what turned out to be Stalinist solution?. 

Ihe Stalinist solutions that were nppujT . 
not the result of debate at nil, but wj.- ■ 
embodiment of n way of doing Ihfogs, 
treme and excessive way 
identifies ns the essence of Stollo^*^^ 
llierc is u masterly chaptor on the PJ ^ 
social and psychological fentures , i ^ 
Stalin-worship and rio-Staliriizfltiortv 
enough Hint no official, defitdtjvol .^^ 
has emerged from the Soviet ^ 

death, but it is incrcdiblo that so vw 
ment of Soviet history as Stalinism^ 
tinue lo be shunned in 
iograpiiy. It secins, h° wcver ': 
view as laid down by Khrushcn^r^^ 
likely to remain in place fo r 
• future. Here Stalin alternates 
murderous tyrant (much 
Prague 1968 to "a leader whomao ^ ^ 
and being tho great national 
. saved Russia from Hitler and wn ^ & 

dead than he was 20 years. e i 0 itprt- 
views of the Stalinist past havc^- ^ 
sent the two poles of Soviet po .. 
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Britain’s role in the Vietnamese Revolution of 
1945 - 6 , although limited, has generated a good 
deal of subsequent controversy. The decision 
to assign the southern half of Indo-China to 
Mountbatten’s South-East Asia Command, 
taken rather hastily at the Potsdam Conference 
in July 1945, meant that when Japan surren- 
dered a few weeks later, it was necessary to 
send a division of British-Indian troops to 
Saigon to organize the disarming and repatria- 
tion of Japanese forces there, including the 
main headquarters of the Southern Region 
Army. Ideally, the British would have pre- 
ferred to leave that role to the French, whose 
sovereignty over Indo-China they still recog- 
nized; but there were few French forces within 
reach of South-East Asia, apart from prison- 
ers-of-war who had previously been interned 
by the Japanese. Even so, General Gracey was 
instructed to respect France’s responsibility (in 
principle) for civil administration; in the mean- 
limehe was himself expected to maintain “law 
and order". 

It was this latter obligation which led him to 
join with the French in taking action against 
the Vietminh, who proclaimed a revolutionary 
government in late August; and therein lies the 
source of the controversy. Some writers have 
suggested that Gracey, on his own initiative, 
acted to suppress a genuine revolutionary 
rigime and so helped the French to restore 
colonial rule; a charge which appeared to gain 
credence from the fact that, in his eventual 
report on the occupation of Saigon, Mountbat- 
ten himself Implied that Gracey had gone 


beyond his original instructions. One of the 
principal purposes of Peter Dunn in writing the 
present book is lo demonstrate that the situa- 
tion was more complex than Gracey’s critics 
have supposed; and that the British general 
acted with complete propriety and honesty, 
well within his orders, in extremely difficult 
circumstances. 

Himself an officer of the United States Air 
Force, who had his own experience of Indo- 
China in the years 1965-72, Colonel Dunn 
approaches his task as a military man writing 
military history - and brings to his subject a 
down-to-earth realism sometimes lacking in 
more "academic” dissertations on war and re- 
volution. It is obvious that Gracey’sview of life 
was very different from that of the Vietminh 
revolutionaries. But his central task was to ~ 
wind up the war in a particularly sensitive area 
by ensuring the smooth surrender of Japanese 
troops who had never been defeated in battle 
and who might have been tempted - if oppor- 
tunity allowed - to use the Vietminh rising as a 
cover for continued resistance against the 
Allies. With only limited forces at his disposal, 
Gracey had no choice but to try to bring the 
situation under control; and to that end, he 
joined with the French in staging a "coup" in 
Saigon between September 19 and 23, 1945. 
What emerges from Dunn's detailed examina- 
tion of these events is that although the “coup” 
itself was carried out efficiently, it did not 
achieve its essential objective, 'Die Vietminh 
(and other Vietnamese groups not entirely 
under their control) responded by going on to 
the offensive to produce even worse disorder 
than Gracey had feared. Only by using 
Japanese forces agaist the Vietminh - where 
initially some Japanese had supported the 
Vietnamese - were the British able to prevent a 
military disaster. 

In pursuing the details of this episode - of 
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Id 1930 an artillery officer named Dornberger 
and a young scientist by the name of von Braun 
V 1 * drawn together into an enthusiastic part- 
“Whip to promote rocket technology in Ger- 
'“ny. Aided by HUIor’s rise to power (and 
Wotuajly by his personal backing) their part- 
toMp conferred on Britain the dubious dis- 
todloli of being “the first country ever to 
■ter a ballistic missile attack”. 

■ "°niian Longmate has made the field of the 
‘foal history of the Second World War - parti- 
foariy that of the Home Front - very much his 
IjJ". Since 1971, when his book How We Lived 
rtteri came out, he has published eight others. 
•jMdls us that this ninth one “rounds off the 
of studies of the British civilian experi- 
between 1939 arid 1945" - which’ is 
P'raps just as well, because Hitler’s Rockets 
£** at times show signs of fatigue. Apart 
fj® fa many literal errors which mar the 
j^nd half of the book, there are some 
■S° n8 w ^ ero tfle mass of detail about where 
f?U, and tho damage they caused seems 
■ "th fhrbwn in with more haste than skill, 
i^fabopk strives to combine popular appeal 
JW) serious historical scholarship, and on the 
.wote (fees so successfully. It is written in 1 a 
and based on material drawn from 
'T^ sourfos - press records, official docu- 
personal diaries and letters, as well as 
®fofobut!ons from the public following an 
^jri the ^ess; Probably because I have 
the rocket attack period of. the 
first half of the book the more 
Ga'J?- ?' ? n this the author draws 'op the 
accounts of their beginnings 
:?^jfaj^ campaign , and .then moves on to 


p-^^t ^fepalgn, and then moves on to 
^f diseussions and arguments that' 
Brituw-? -h the War Cabinet and among the 
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In Europe at least the 
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ually reached the conclusion that “the enemy is 
unlikely to be able to launch rockets or flying 
bombs ... on any appreciable scale after the 
Allied, armies have, crossed the Franco- 
Belgian frontier". Within a week, the first V2 
launched by the Germans against England 
struck a suburban street in Chiswick. Over the 
next seven months more than 1,000 rockets 
followed, killing 3,000 people, seriously injur- 
ing more than 6,000 and inflicting extensive 
damage to buildings as well as lives. Most of 
the rockets fell on (he eastern half of London 
or in Essex and Kent. But the explosions they 
enused were heard over o very great area of 
southern England. 

For many weeks the British Government 
concealed the nature of the new weapon. It 
seems as if Ihe motives for this .were mixed: 
fear of panic, as well as a conviction that the 
attack must soon end, played a part, in addi- 
tion to the need to prevent the Germans from 
using informotion to improve their targeting. 
Rumours abounded until Churchill revealed 
with typical phlegm what had by then be- 
come an open secret: “There is no need to 
exaggerate the danger. The scale and effect of 
the attacks have not hitherto been significant” 
(at this time, about thirty rockets t we?k were 
coming over). Freed attest to comment, one 
journalist on the Dally Herald, after a visit to 
what was throughout the war euphemistically 
called “an incident”, offered the different view 
that this new weapon had introduced w a sinis- 
ter; eerie form of war”. And George Orwell, 
writing in Tribune, revealed a coolnes? match- 
ing Churchill’s - but also his own typical per- 
spicacity: 

I am no lover of the- V2, rtpcdaliy at ibis moment 
when the house still seems to be rooking from a 
recent explosion, but, what depresses me qbout these 
things is the way thoy set people talking about the 
next war. Every lime one gofcs off I hear gloomy 
references to "next time" and the reflection: “I sup- 
pose they’ll be able to shoot them across ihe Atlantic 
by that time”. 

When the war in Europe ended Dornberger 
and von Braun coolly carried out their plan to 
hand themselves over to the Americans, confi- 
dent that rocket development must continue. 
Both .died respected American citizens, rio, 
doubt happy in the knowledge that they had 


which no proper official history has been writ- 
ten - the author has made good use of the 
British archives of the Foreign Office and War 
Office, and has managed to track down the 
private papers of General Gracey. He was also 
able to secure interviews with a number of 
British and French officers who served in 
Saigon at the time, whose testimony adds to 
the vividness of the account. The coverage of 
events on the ground in and around Saigon, 
from September 1945 to January 1946, is very 
thorough and makes good reading. So too is 
the coverage of the various exchanges of Au- 
gust 1945 which preceded the appointment of 
Gracey to his command under Mountbatten. 
Rather less easy to follow, unfortunately, is the 
problem of British military and political deci- 
sion-making during the crucial week from 
September 17 to 25: so much so, that one feels 
the only way to cover such complex events 
adequately is by publishing the foil sequence of 
documents, as was done recently for the case 
of Burma during this period in Hugh Tinker’s 
excellent volumes. It is at that point, too, that 
one feels Dunn's analysis would have gained by 
taking into account the whole picture of events 
in the SEAC area in mid-September, when it is 
clear that Mountbatten faced a crisis extend- 
ing beyond the limits of southern Vietnam. 

As an American writing about British milit- 
ary actions, the author has also felt it necessary 
to include a substantial chapter on Anglo- 
American relations regarding Indo-China 
during the latter part of the war (1944-5). 
There too he has used the British archives, to 
open up a whole series of questions which will 
eventually have to be answered about the com- 


plex relationship between Mountbatten, as 
Supreme Allied Commander in South-East 
Asia, and Wedemeyer, the American com- 
mander in China. But although he comes to 
some startling conclusions - for example, he 
believes that the Americans actually shot down 
two British aircraft over Indo-China early in 
1945 - his account here is less than exhaustive. 
It is curious, too, that he makes no reference to 
Christopher Thorne's study of Anglo- 
American rivalry in Asia during the Second 
World War (Allies of a Kind , 1978). 

Much less satisfactory is the treatment of the 
Vietnamese side of the story. The "back- 
ground” chapters at the beginning are the least 
original and least useful part of the book, in 
that they do not even assimilate all existing 
secondary writing on the origins and history of 
the Vietnamese Revolution. Nor is there any 
serious attempt to cover Vietminh tactics and 
decision-making during the critical months of 
1945 in Saigon, The allegation of Gracey and 
his colleagues that the Vietminh were not in 
effective control of southern Vietnam at that 
time may well be true; but it is one which will 
have to be tested against the evidence of the 
French archives (now open for research) as 
well as the Vietnamese sources, neither of 
which have been used in this account. In the 
end, therefore, Colonel Dunn's book must 
stand or fall as a study of British military action 
and decision-making. In that area, while his 
account is not definitive, he has thrown new 
light on important events which have not pre- 
viously been studied so thoroughly. If nothing 
else, he has set the record straight on General 
Gracey’s role. 
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The sodal history of the British aftpy during 
the First World War has only recently begun to 
attract the serious attention of historians. This . 
is particularly so in the case of the rank and file , 
aptly characterized as “unknown” in this 
book’s title. We know quite a lot about the 
quarter-of-a-million officers who served dur- 
ing the war, but for every. Robert Graves or 
Wilfred Owen there were twenty Tommy 
Atkinses. For the first time in its history the 
British army effectively constituted a citizen 
army, which the Labour politician John Bums 
described as “the people in khaki”. This was in 
sharp contrast to the small pre-war profession- 
al array, cut off from society at large and with 
its own peculiar traditions and ethos. Before 
the war “going for a soldier” was generally 
regarded among the working and middle 
classes as an occupation of last resort. Patriotic 
fervour changed all that and by the end of 1914 
over a million men had volunteered for milit- 
ary service. There' were a series of disturb- 
ances, indeed, during the first year of the war ■ 
stemming from the frustration of recruits anxi- 
ous to see active service as soon as possible. 

A striking feature, however, of the wartime 
experience is the comparative absence of 
serious disaffection or unrest.' Most incidents 
were small-scale and localized, often compris- 
ing UtUe more than drunken bf awls. One un- • 
usual example of indiscipline occurred In Cairo 
In April 1915 when a party of Australian and 
New Zealand troops attacked a ' brothel, 
allegedly in reprisal for infection spread among 
soldiers by disease^ prostitutes. Britain's 
citizen soldiers for trib most part submitted 
willingly to military discipline apd the manifold 
discomforts of army life. The book’s subtitle is 
thus somewhat misleading. Gloden Dallas and 
Douglas Gill find only one major incident to 
treat In detail: the largely spontaneous mutiny 
involving several hundred men at the Staples 
base in September 1917. Apart from this the 
authors are reduced to recounting only spor- 
adic examples of indiscipline. One might have 
thought that Irish troops, especially after the 


'• 7on only tatfle thW redjy mattered to ■ 1916, Easter Riaing andthe piogreselve alien*- 


ish administration, would have been especially 
liable to unrest. The authors' examination of 
Irish formations, however, enriched (as is the 
whole book) by detailed reference tp .indi- 
vidual units’ War Diaries, reveals that soldiers 
in southern Irish regiments remained unswer- 
vingly loyal throughout the conflict. During 
the Etaples outbreak, for example, men of the 
16th (Irish) Division took no active part. “All 
they did was to raid the canteen and sit outside 
and get drunk and encourage the others.” 

The most widespread disturbances hap- 
pened after (he Armistice, wltile men waited 
with increasing impatience to be demobilized. 
Rudyard Kipling called it “an insane interval of 
waiting”. Over a third of the book is devoted to 
events which occurred after hostilities had 
ceased. Once the war had (apparently) been 
won, discipline relaxed and wartime recruits 
simply wanted to go home. A mass meeting of 
troops in Egypt in April 1919 responded to a 
call to Sing the National Anthem with a chorus 
of “Take me Back to Dear Old Blighty”. This 
was precisely what striking soldiers at a base in 
Calais desired in January 1919. Yet the author- 
ities, believing the men to be “imbued with a 
trade union spirit”, and fearing that they were 
Infected with Bolshevism, deployed two full 
divisions to restore order if necessary. But 
these soldiers were not serious subversives, 
and like most of their comrades were satisfied 
with accelerated demobilization and an interim 
increase in pay. 

Dallas and Gill have carefully, albeit briefly, 
investigated a fascinating aspect of the First 
World War, and, while the book is not exclu- 
sively - or even substantially - about “muti- 
nies", it is a yaluable addition to the hitherto 
largely neglected history of Everyman iri the 
twedtieth-century British army 1 

Martin Gilbert’s First World War Atlas (159pp. 
Weldepfeld and Nicolson. £10.95; paperback, 
£6.95. 0 297 78617 2) has just been reprinted 
with an updated bibliography. The book con- 
sists' of 159 maps which, together; provide a 
comprehensive history of the First World War. 
There axe maps illustrating the origins of the 
war, such as “European Fears .and Ambitions 
.before 1914” or “Fifteen-Steps to War July- 
Auguist 1914”. In addition to detailed maps of 
individual campaigns, like the “First Battle of 
Ypres October-November 1914”, there are 
also maps showing the war in the air and in the 
sea such as “German Air Raids over London 
1914-1918” or “North Sea Blockade 1914- 
1918”. J 
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Uneasy authority 
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ROSS POSNOCK 

Henry James and the Problem of Robert 
Browning 

231pp. University of Georgia Press. $24 

0820307297 
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Ross Posnock proposes that we read "The Pri- 
vate Life”, Henry James’s story about the 
apparent contradiction the novelist saw be- 
tween Browning's creative secrecy and his 
bonhomous social front, not as a ghost story 
but rather as a story which depends upon the 
narrator's barely credible innocence. We are to 
understand that Blanche Adney is involved in a 
liaison with Lord Mellifont. to mask which she 
feigns an interest In the narrator's perplexity 
about Vawdrey, the Browning figure. When 
the narrator finds Vawdrey writing alone in the 
dark, James offers “an uncanny moment in the 
Freudian sense of the term”. What we see is a 
primal scene, an intimacy blundered upon 
which haunts the perceiving consciousness. 
“The private life is no longer simply the do- 
main of artistic creation but is also the realm of 
sexuality.” The story masquerades as a ghost 
story to distract us from James's “personal and 
therefore vulnerable response to Browning", 
to pretend to ignore the sexual dread it tacitly 
discloses. 

James is seen in this book as racked by sexual 
anxieties. In his response to The Ring and the 
Book , for Instance, “Guido’s entrapment of 
Caponsacchi grips James because it gro- 
tesquely reflects his own psychological relation 
to Browning, who is a threatening figure block- 
ing entry to the private life of sexuality." 
Browning's fame as a lover and his authority as 
a writer combine in James's youth to unsettle 
him; Posnock admits that his view has a rela- 
tion to Harold Bloom’s speculations about the 


anxiety of influence, but wants to see that anxi- 
ety as one of a relationship between human 
beings rather than between texts. This makes a 
good deal of sense. It is intuitively obvious that 
young writers are fascinated by the ways 
admired older contemporaries find of living as 
well as by their work. However, Posnock is on 
shakier ground than he allows himself to admit, 
as we can see from his handling of evidence. 

Posnock asserts that James “in The Wings of 
the Dove . . . accomplished his most creative 
use of Browning by rewriting In a Balcony". 
James’s admission of “a very old . . . motive" 
“directs us back not only to his tragic cousin but 
to other momentous experiences of his youth. 
Among them is his reading of Men and 
Women , where James doubtless found In a 
Balcony." Later, he says that James “almost 
certainly” knew the play, and is content to 
observe that ‘‘Parallels with The Wings of the 
Dove are strikingly obvious. Both works 
dramatize the relations among ... a young 
couple and a lonely, deprived woman, who- 
. . . can remove the obstacles that prevent the 
lovers from marring.” Stretched a little, the 
same rubric would cover Measure for Measure. 

The weakness of this inferential chain is mir- 
rored by that drawn between Flfine at the Fair 
and The Golden Bowl: “While James makes no 
mention in print of having read Fiflne at the 
Fair, the fact that he on more than one occa- 
sion claimed to have read all of Browning 
makes it very likely that he had ah acquaint- 
ance with the work." “Claimed . . . likely . . . 
acquaintance”: the terms themselves evade 
commitment. Posnock is a little more convinc- 
ing when he identifies St George in “The Les- 
son of the Master” with Browning and finds 
“the most unflinching self-knowledge’ 1 in 
Overt’s dilemma. This book is more suggestive 
than conclusive; it offers a starting-point for 
considering a clearly important relationship, 
but it scarcely exhausts its subject. 


Master culture 


Peter Rawlings 


JOHN CARLOS ROWE 

The Theoretical Dimensions of Henry James 
288pp. Methuen. £20. 

0416 395600 
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Anyone writing on Hen ry Janies has little diffi- 
culty in sympathizing with what John Carlos 
.Rowe outlines in the early part of his study as 
•being James's anxiety over Trollope's "sheer 
productivity”, Bor Rowe, James's story “Gre- 
ville Fane” can be read as a "literary cas- 
tration” of Trollope; and there is a sense, in- 
evitably, in which 77ie Theoretical Dimensions 
of Henry James has its own "anxiety of influ- 
ence” and must neutralize^ if not castrate,, its 
predecessors. In the over-populated and pre- 
datory world of James criticism, Rowe. adopts 
the familiar strategies of pursuing, to an ex- 
tent, marginal readings - there is a fertile con- 
.. cent ration on the uncle In The Turn of the 
’Screw and floffendhal in The Princess Casa - 
mosfima ^ and concentrating oh contemporary 
'Vr ‘ 

•;!)'; This is notebook whlchiS mbch 'concerned 
owh l ,%itihgS! of ;a cnHCaUand 
i ;tlie6reiical;ltlnd, although there is the custorti- 
;aiy l \artenHbri .td "TheArt of, Fiction"; and 
v Hawthorne and the 1883 essay oh Trpllopfe are 
: thie focus of the Anglo-American "psychology 
of influenwf”^ chapter, It begins by attempting - 
. '■ to d^cohstnict the concepts of the “author" 

; ’ anii 6rthe ^cl.aB^c”by arguing that "claims, for 
y : ' ; on|ye.riali ty : which ; both .concepts tend to : 
d$pf nd,.;ar<s / -thenijSelvea Underwritten by-the 
i ftvalqes ofith^i^minadt ideqldgy”; If Is; "tiotsa 
/much h-^esttph/ of i treinscenrling liicrary 1 
• ■ genius’! , hatone ;of ; ‘fysihg , the i tyork foivrery : 
different er^. ityhtii fofex&wblei is' 

*. : jess the -.celebrated ambigiilty ; Irf 
; ntprp the stru^&fofundere t ah ding Which' if 
, ■ Ihitiatcsiiand whit*^de6<t !0f- '.'iinivorsa’ 

-•uJtdnda^^taT.to ^kjnRbvto bp- 

! l 
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Forms of power 


T. D. Armstrong 


JULIE ELLISON 

Emerson's Romantic Style 

257pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

£27.50. 

0691066124 

GERTRUDE RE1F HUGHES 
Emerson's Demanding Optimism 
182pp. Louisiana State University Press. £19. 
0 8071 1180 5 


author in retreat in the formalist “palace of art” 
of his later works. Rowe's persistent effort is to 
“socialize” James, to reveal the ways in which 
literature and its readings serve “the social 
ideology by giving intellectual and expressive 
credibility to the norms of that culture”. 

Rowe denies that his approach is eclectic, 
“pluralism” contributing to a sense of the “clas- 
sic” which abstracts literature from its social 
and historical context, and declares his debt to 
Foucault's understanding of the “author” as a 
“particular formation of discursive practices”. 

“In each chapter," Rowe tells us, “a particu- 
larly powerful approach to literature - the 
psychology of literary influence, feminism, 
Marxism, psychoanalysis, ■ phenomenology, 
and reader-response criticism -v enables us to 
understand James’s art in new ways; but that 
same approach fails to master a certain aspect 
of ihe j amesian text." The strategy of the book 
is to try to bold these approaches in a dialecti- 
cal relation : each failure is “merely a theoretic- 
al limitation requiring a subsequent strategy of 
interpretation". The final two chapters, in a 
way .which perhaps renders eqqivocal its own 
deconstructiqn of " authority”, explore "laws 
of Thetaric" which,- they ^toeVppssibly lie at 
the root pf the other theories discussed, ' ' t 
'• The book strives to. Sustain, a narrative of 
contemporary theory 'and a narrative of ' 
James’s work. Occasionally, the method’ is 
both confusing ahd mechanical. The. Bosto- 
nians t for instance, is apprppriated for (he dis- 
cussion of ' ‘‘crirical feotinism' , , an approach 
whose limitation is its fallureto confer the 
. ‘‘source^ ioti- foefei authority”! pUtside, the “ex- 
Tstjmg .daSs an d‘ ; ge nde^ distinctions’’ . -These : 
hmltatloiify the argument goes. are overcome 
tb an 'extcnt jby the "political domain" proper 
: js<a lingti 

fog. kind of .plut^imj here tn itbat pne text^ 
Ith l ts UmitaripOsi (sconsidefedin connection 
wi th rkIyU^ite4driticCaL^pproati.. fttis 

tbd ratidpal^ oflhe oSnisequeril raOvethentto a 
different text,' in prderi tp discuBSi a theory 
r -.gehyirated by - tjid faUukb: of- Qpe -^tb;wih^ 
.Rows ha8. jireceded it, thaj ^problematic. ’ 


"Human life is made up of the two elements, 
power and form”: so wrote Emerson in “Ex- 
perience". Each of these two books explores 
the relationship between Emerson's power and 
the forms of his prose, taking up the challenge 
which has most recently been made by (he 
modem Emersonian Harold Bloom (whom 
both writers list in their acknowledgements) to 
define the paradox of Emerson's simultaneous 
originality and indebtedness. Julie Ellison’s 
book is by far the more ambitious: a major 
attempt not only to reappraise Emerson, but 
also to develop a theory of Romantic prose that 
accounts for its development, its rejection of 
genre, and its characteristic rhetorical struc- 
tures. 

Ellison’s initial approach is historical. She 
argues that Emerson solved the problem of 
influence through an absorption of the 
methods of the “Higher Criticism”. The texts 
of the past were initially inhibiting for him, but 
she sees a breakthrough around 1832 in which 
he subordinated them to a hermeneutic pro- 
cess which relocated power in the critic. Bor- 
rowing from Thomas Wieskel, she calls this the 
“critical sublime” - a rhetorical procedure in 
which' a sense of blockage and entrapment 
gives way to freedom and sublimated aggres- 
sion. The section which follows extends these 
ideas to Nature and later essays, while the 
book's third section deals with more detailed 
aspects of Emerson’s style: its discontinuity 
and repetitiveness, its irony and fragmenta- 
tion, and its use of figurative language. All 
these stylistic attributes are, she suggests, cre- 
ated by Emerson’s romantic yearning for both 
unity and discontinuity, and often they in turn 
become topics of conscious meditation. Even 
Emerson’s syntax reproduces the same pur- 
poseful disunity. Linguistic stability is replaced 
by a fluid slippage between tropes and topics in 


which - though Ellison never phrases it tfe 
way - metaphor is replaced by metonymy and 
nllusivcness, and the creativity of the writer 
freed to range over the fragments of the past. 

Ellison’s case is argued clearly throughout, 
and this book will be of major importance to aU 
future studies of Romantic prose - though her 
attempt to link her insights to a broader con- 
text in a final chapter is rather curtailed. Ihe 
book's only weaknesses lie in an occasionally 
over-vague linkage of stylistic attributes ahd 
her interpretation, and in its failure to address 
the darker, more negative aspects of Emer- 
son’s procedure: he was, as he said, skating 
over thin ice, and one can detect both an anxi- 
ety in his mature work and n tempering of his 
aggressive self-confidence in lus later work. 

Gertrude Reif Hughes's study complements 
Ellison’s to some extent in its chronology 
focus, and in its themes. Her central conten- 
tion is that the late Emerson was not a chas- 
tened or diminished version of his earlier self, 
but rather that experience taught him to "con- 
firm” his affirmations as he attempted to lire 
out his difficult ideals. In pursuing this theme, 
she uses the un-Popperian method of working 
from the confirmations or tests (the later 
essays) back to the postulates of Nature. One 
problem with this is suggested by Ellison's 
work: the early Emerson was aware of the 
difficulty of affirmation, and generated free- 
dom from his difficulty. The case is further 
complicated by Hughes’s own assertion that 
chronology does not matter for Emerson’s ma- 
ture period (1831-fiO), and by the fact that hn 
opening chapter tends to prove what she ha 
earlier denied: the essential solitude and cold- 
ness of the late Emerson. In practice, howera, 
the individual chapters serve as relatively 
autonomous essays, and Hughes writes vigpr- 
ously on The Conduct of Life , “Experience", 
Emerson’s fables, “Compensation”, “Self-Re- 
liance", and Nature. She is particularly good oa 
the later works, and on Individual fables, andU 
sensitive to the subtle modulations of voice and 
mood in Emerson’s prose. But the book as s 
whole suffers from a lack of clarity and orga- 
nization, and often leaves the reader wangl- 
ing where the argument is proceeding; Hugh** 
often offers insights which are left tantalizing 
unexplored, or which are dissipated in a tsn|K 
of interpretations of Emerson’s meta» 
Ellison’s concentration on Emerson's stpcfr 
veals more of his power. 


For richer, for poorer 


Emma Letley 


ALLEN F. STEIN 

After the Vows Were Spoken: Marriage in 
American literary realism 
329pp Ohio State University Press. $22.50. 
,0814205825 


Mark Twain commented: “When one writes a 
noVol about grown people, he knows exactly 
where to stop- that is with a marriage.” Allen 
F. Stein examines the work of five writers 
whose treatment of marriage, contrary to 
Twain's idea, is not only central to their novels 
but an inherent ipart. of their realist tradition 
(Stein’s definition here is simple, based on 
,:the criterion tfiat ; realism resides in work “es- 
'• penally concerned with persons in their rela- 
Uonswithotherpersons’’), ; ; 

• . Steitf begins with a discussion of William 
. D «ani HoWells, focusing in particular on his 
belief teat marriage offers a means of liberat- 
ing a person from self, leading to a tndre'acute 
social- awareness, ■ This optimistic strain is. 
. found etoti jn , thef otherwise; bleak novel, A 


growth, Kate Chopin concentrates pnmapj 
on whether marriage allows a person sufflci 
scope for living an “authentic" existenc^ pw^ 
uncovers romantic leanings in her 
and he argues, with reference to 1 **rj? ’ 

that she should not be seen ns crucWf 
cerncd with the anomalous posj 8 ®* ^ 
nineteenth-century women - though i IFF 
feminist presentations of Chopin's 
bear this out. , jLmA '. 

Central to this study are Henry • 

Edith Wharton. Stein contrasts Jam^JP^ 

tent "suspicion" of marriage intbeeapicrF^ 
fiction with Howclls’s attitudes: 
interesting reading of “My Friend B ngg g 
draws attention to the 
“Mona Montravers”, and 
analyses of The Portrait. of a 
Golden Bowl. Ultimately, jM it 

ded. of marriage was “the golden 1 #?* r 
war to have been”, , , . '.Ijfl,'' 

The “marriage of entrapment 


l he ■marriage ot entrapn^ “ w. 
in particular, In Edith Wharton » -^L-josed 
a foouS on society’s imperfections, 
to the individual's shortcomings.. ^ 


to the individual’s shortcomings., £ > r 
77ie House of Mirth', while 
cence offers a portrayal of the 


,} ModefnMwe. At the end: of bis literary cence offers a portrayal of the 

* car ^®T » t • Howells ’swork tended ^tb- afforded by marriage. For all the ^ 

vrarda th? idylljcand tbe marriages dramatized Wharton’s fictional [marriages, 

: In 8uch .iioyeis JritfQht' teutons feU .tq [ carry, belief in the institution, like m t 

• coayiqhpn,^. r 1 •-> ' •: seriously wavering. i ; 

, A^ldealiring tendency; in : tetai6n with rjeal- •: After the. Vows Were Spoken^ 

- unadventurous, • pain*t®)di^ly 


seriously wavering. 


unadventurous,- painstakingly ■ - 

approach, which eventually revealS^T^, 

realism may be at once far 
and far more cjosejy tied to 
hag : heretofore, been /pewJJ ” 'wm 
■■ . comments are :! annoyingly, 1 J? 8 ® 8 
•' rckdeithatthefdcCthat 
.'first to look at this remarkkbJe»Mm 
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High days and Holi dyes 


Eva Gillies 

MADHUR JAFFREY 

Seasons of Splendour: Tales, myths and 
legends of India 
Illustrated by Michael Foreman 
128pp. Michael Jcscph/Pavilion. £7.95. 
0907516380 


India is modish in the West now - in food and 
films, books and clothes and styles of medita- 
tion - a curious and understandable fashion, 
rooted perhaps in nostalgia for an imperial 
past. And nostalgia, as readers of her cookery- 
books will know, is one of Madfaur Jaffrey's 
strengths. In Seasons of Splendour she sets her 
myths and folk-tales firmly within (he cycle of 
an Indian year, with appropriate narratives for 
the different seasons and festivals - FChrishna’s 
; birthday during the monsoon rains, Divali, 
Holi and so on: a charming device in itself, and 
one which allows her to preface each set of 
stories with a page or two of childhood re- 
miniscence, recalling the setting in which she 
first heard them. 

These introductions are the best thing in the 
book. The background is at once exotic and 
cosy, and Mrs Jaffrey describes it well: the 
huge household headed by a formidable grand- 
father, u Barrister Sahib", beneath whose roll- 
top desk the children stage theatricals; plump, 
fragrant aunts, fresh from the bath in weil- 
: starched saris, settling down on the sofa to tell 

stories; the old Muslim chauffeur grumbling 
when the children pester him for axle-grease to 
| mix with the Holi dyes; and the children them- 

J selves, swimming and fishing in the Yamuna 
| River, eating halva under \he full moon, 
squabbling about who played Rama and who 
Friar Tuck in their eclectic family dramas. 

All this is great fun (and for the British read- 
I ' er reassuring, too); but the author's sureness of 

.I touch deserts her when It comes to the stories 

• \ . themaelves. These Include fragments of Indian 

I myth and epos as well as somewhat moralistic 
; folk-tales; and it is to Jeffrey's credit that she 
i gives a fairly full version of the Ramayana 
i story. But when she first presents the Princess 

Sita, the talent for description she shows in her 
autobiographical anecdotes lures her on to des- 
truction*. . 

i 

. Sita . . . was, quite simply, the most beautiful girl on 
. 4 ' earth, Her skin was soft and golden, her eyes large 
I and shining, her Ups red and full and her lustrous 
! black hair so tong that it reached her ankles. As Sita 

j walked the belts draped around her hips jingled gent- 

! ly and her airy, silver scarves swayed' In the breeze* 

,} When Sita smiled, she was as dazzling as the sun . Sita 

was quite irresistible. 1 

This, in context, is frankly tawdry. This Sita is 
the mould of fashion and the gttiss of form; at 
best, a heroine in romantic fiction; at worst' an 
out-of-date glamour figure for a magazine for 
teenagers, What she is clearly not* is A princess 
I in a fairy-tale. As with description, so with 
dialogue. Several stories are marred by the 
brightly naturalistic tone of the exchanges be- 
tween kings and princesses, fabulous beasts 
- and gods. They talk, in fact, rather like Barris- 
> L ; ter Sahib's grandchildren are reported to do; 

; V , and, in stories of thiB kind, it rings false, it njay 

V al$d,accotmt for a slight, pexYafjye serise that 

• Jaffrey is somehow ipatroniziri£: hot readers, 
j ' r coudescendipg to their Hmited iidias’ Of how' 

1 such personages might speak. This is not pre- 
! sort in all the stories; but It recufs top often for 
I comfort. 

! \ Mra Jaffrey h*s been 1U. served, too, by her 
illustrator. Michael Foreman dpes not seem at 
i v /ease in the inode he has chosen for the full- 
page pictures, that of !a parqdy of Moghul 
miniatures. A good parody requires intimate 
i * understanding, ok well as auction for the don- 

i vention used •» to* point of departure; if Fore, 
i man has either, be has 6 eett unable to express 
it. Some of tlfo pictures are tuppence-coloured, 
j mawkish, others at once garish add fri£bteo- 
I ing. This b attributable, in part,' to his use of 
. • colour; but the drawing - and it applies to the 
abundanti^a$k-and-white illustrations also ?* is 
. often deliberately crude. There ate one or two 
exceptions; but the , total effect is cheapening 
and - once again, thbugh. ip ; ^different Way 
1 • , frdm Mw a, 

period piece in afore Jhrinbrie /ih^- 
lag one of foepd^ 



The baby-stealing dream tion, from Pamela Allen’s A Lion in the Night reviewed on this page. 

Extraordinarily familiar 




Kate Flint 

SARAH GARLAND 
Coming to Tea 
Bodley Head. £4.95. 

03-7030665 1 

PHILIPPE DUP AS QUIER 
Dear Daddy. .. 

Andersen. £5.95. 

0862640970 

WOLF HARRANTH and WINFR1ED 

OPGENOORTH 

Isn't ita Beautiful Meadow? 

Oxford. £4.95. 

0192798154 

CHARLOTTE DEMATONS 
The Elephant from the Skip 
Bodley Head. £5.95. 

0370306910 


The familiar exercises a strong attraction in 
children’s books. Nothing could be more 
everyday than the framework of Sarah Gar- 
land's Coming to Tea , with two neighbouring 
mothers, children and assorted boisterous pets 
getting together < ver jam tarts and orange 
squash. For a very young audience, the text is 
kept to a minimun , with only a brief phrase or 
exclamation at ea :h double opening. Aden- 
; tion falls on the Bowing line and bold, coloured 
wash which portray the cosily chaotic house- 
hold in a style somewhere between that of Posy 
Slmmohds and that of Edward Ardizzone. The 
cheerfulness extends to the women's rela- 
tionship with each other, a shared enjoyment 
of sociability rather than a mute resignation at 
being cooped up with the kids. Their earth- 
mother solidarity, extending even to the; 


washing up, is reinforced by the faint trendi- 
ness of baggy T-shirts, spikily cropped hair and 
dungarees. 

While it is easy to feel the lure of the warm 
security of Garland's world, it is far less easy to 
understand why the merchant seaman of Phi- 
lippe Dupasquier’s Dear Daddy , . . ever re- 
turns home to his twee correspondent of a 
daughter. Cracking open a bottle on a distant, 
sunny beach seems a far more attractive prop- 
osition. The idea is novel: in the main pictures, 
the seasons revolve as Sophie recounts the 
events of her daily life. Counterposed in a strip 
across the top of the page, are her father’s 
occupations: sailing into a sultry harbour while 
dustmen empty the bins .in an autumnal gale; 
sweating to load containers as the doctor 
makes his way through a snowstorm ^buying a 
doll ui a Hongkong market as a crumpled car is 
towed down the road in front of Sophie’s 
house. But the self-conscious language - Jacky 
couldn’t come to a party “ ’cos she had chick- 
en-pox”; new red gumboots are “brill” - en- 
sures that the effect of the already over-jolly 
pictures is to slide towards coyness. 

One strong point In the book’s favour is that 
its illustrations are busy without being fussy, 
The Same can be said for Isn’t It a Beautiful 
Meadow?, a solemnly moralistic tale by Wolf 
Harranth and Wlnifrled Opgenoorth. When a 
group of Sunday afternoon walkers come upon 
. a beautiful patch of Austrian countryside, 
they decide to stop: Its bullrush-fringed stream, 
butterflies and kingfishers contrast with the 
tangled grey and brown urban jungle which 
hangs smokily in the background. The inevit- 
able happens. From spreading their picnic 
rugs, to building little fences, then roads, then 
nice, neat little houses, nice, neat little gar- 
ages, a factory so that they no longer have to 


D . ' • of characters with remarkable hats, from 

rauia J^euss , , Babar crowns for the royals to the Sergeant’s 

PAMKiAAriftN - -" ! • ' - 1 '. r 5** 0 "* 1 P®4w* wwtton. In these and 

| ^ycbaieriJb baby arid thftflon 

HamkhrSmaSh m 6 s ” : ; acr0 " “ d ar0und WPW waving mops and 

^ ^ ;9 ?* -• brooms. NoW the lion and the baby take to a 

0241115566 . vbbat, looking for all the world as if they were 

: ' «oin* tQ visit Maurice Sendak’s Wild Things. 
“There once wasababy.% the book begins; , “Into the boat / and across the sea / Across toe 
but this Is no ordinary baby, for it lives in a sea/ and over the mountains / OVer the moun- 
castie “with the King, the Queen, the Admiral, tains / tad into the .flelds / Arid there the lion 
the Captain,, the General ; the Sergeant arid the stopped;" WltoiiOMsproadlna over four 

little dog”. Furthermore, the baby is “she"- . pages he blows the pursuers back the way they 
^are presented;: in fact, with a captive prip-'i; have come, In s nianner reminiscent of Scar- 
ceaS; waltina to U)e rescued. The handsome . far*: Claw's ortarir nn Aa OJ ‘‘y jLu» • 


drive to work, the incorrigible townies recreate 
the dense mass of city sprawl. What else can 
they do on a Sunday afternoon but drive and 
drive until they come to another beautiful 
meadow? And their plain-speaking, ecologi- 
cally sound children are left to voice a wistful 
plea that since the edenic spot is needed by all, 
they must, this time, be careful. The pious 
flatness of the text does not quite manage to 
subdue the anarchic energy of the new city's 
rampant growth, nor the awfulness of the sub- 
urbanites whose responsibility it is. 

The ability to make the extraordinary seem 
familiar is possessed by Charlotte Dematons, 
whose children, in a matter-of-fact way, finds 
bnby elephant in a rubbish skip and take him 
home with them to their Amsterdam apart- 
ment. There are, naturally, problems hoisting 
him upstairs on a furniture lift, disagreements 
with the neighbours as his romping causes door 
frames to shatter and ceilings to crack. A dis- 
traction from lessons, he is regarded by the 
teachers ns nn unacceptable liability when h?is 
brought to school. Happily, he is rescued from 
the sad but inevitable sanctuary of the mo by 
joining a children’s circus* In a superb climactic 
tableau, he takes his place among the trick 
cyclists, the hendstanders, the jugglers and 
clowns. Dematons Is a devotee of elephant*- 
Their miniature and model varieties adorn iw 
endpapers. They find their ways, very discreet- 
ly, into the corners of rooms, turning up « 
pencil sharpeners or plant holders. The ex- 
quisitely detailed watercolours of Amsterdam 
canal Bides, of the cramped flat and of the 
unsentimentalized children and their friend* 
give aq unquestionable solidarity to the im- 
probable events. The Elephant from the Sklpu 
Demntons’s first book and, in conception an 
execution, it is a delight. 


1 The influence of Sendak it marked, ta 
the illustrations and the tale. Mickg . 
plane, a dough vehicle in In the 
undergoes a metamorphosis similar 10 
the lion. But ills a frequent feature ot_ ^ 


Pamela Alton's pictures bring the romantic K The lion turni back to the castle but the 
story down to earth -the baby is shown, Btn|>- : otherehavetofiin all the‘wa 6 found another 
cartoon stylo, through the confines of her cot* , page uritil they come foil circle- King of the* 

, /alternately bawling and straggling $o get opt, / castle, the Uoh noW rever^the ^Q bVlet- 
:and : then realizing that her toy Uon is small • ting everyone ^ aidw'of 

. enough to slip through . the bars: .‘»She taf»de>a ;/: Eticken| weaee thetocating breakfast with the 
: wish* 1 , and the rest of the book itiu^ttateswhat / ; .Hop ;fe^ding'ih 0 ^b^lgreatiriUmiMr taktirl 
i.: this was. Thoqueen«ato.to^oA Jion stealing i; * thfn^s ^ Ipfity • : 


that familiar waking things Me traM 5 Sftho 
them. -This baby’s dream is arc ^ iet ^a/hat 
littie girl waiting to be seen and saved;- 
makes the 'book so good is its ^J 811 
fearful and the friehdly. The baby s . 

lonellnesa are allayed by the warm, ttu . . j 

. of the lion (whlch reBembles the 

. the bright clothes of the fo Uqyvers- j 

■m Chadrpn’s Book (64pplW^-^ 

744504864), an illustrated collection of 1^ 

. ! humorous verse, is published in aid of 
, C3*i|dren’sfiUnhle relief fund for Africa- 
Involved in the book have given their 
y either'free or at a ebst and i( is hoped to . 
* £150,000^ for toe Famine iri Africa^^P^ 
- ■There are, fell-colour Wustfetlons by 
lished : artjsts, • Sdqlt as Quentin • P ] 

. Raymond ' Briggs/ :<John ” Biimingham 
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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTOR! 


T, D- Armstrong tenches English at University College London. 

Chris Baldick is the author of The Social Mission of English Criticism 1848-1932, 1983. 

Graham Bradshaw is a lecturer in English nt the University of St Andrews, 
jrim Campbell’s books include F. E. Smith , first Earl of Birkenhead, 1983. 

tf. B* Camochan’s Confinement and Flight: An essay on English literature of the eighteenth century was 
published in 1977. 

Anthony Clare is co-author, with Sally Thompson, of Let's Talk About Me: A critical examination of the new 
psychotherapy, 1982. 

Patricia Craig is working on a study of Northern Irish poetry and fiction. 

Ian Donaldson’s books include The Rapes of Lucretla, 1982. 

Gavin Ewart’s most recent collection of poems is The Young Pobble’s Guide to his Toes, published earlier this 
year* 

Victoria Gkndlnning’a books Include Vita: The life of V. Sacfcvttfe-West, 1983. 
lao Hamilton Walker is a Senior Uclurer in French at the University of Edinburgh. 

Soy Hattenley, MP, is principal Opposition spokesman on Treasury and economic affaire. 

Anthony Henman is co-author of Big Deal: The politics of the Illicit drugs business, which will be published in 
October. 

Keith Jeffery’s edition of The Military Correspondence of Field Marshal Sir Henry WUson was published in 
July- 

Daniel Kartin's The Courtship of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett was published this week. 

Eric Korn Is an antiquarian bookseller In London 

Ha Letkj is visiting lecturer at Roehampton Institute of Higher Education/ 

LecUan Mackhuton’s Eliot, Auden, Lowell: Aspects of the Baudelalrean Inheritance was published last year. 
Cotia Matthew is a Fellow of St Hugh's College, Oxford. 

David Paptoeau's books include Theory and Meaning, 1980. 

8 tr Brian Mppard is the author of The Physics of Vibration in two volumes, 1978 and 1982. 

Jstu^Pottnghoriie la Vicar of Blean, a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Honorary Professor of 
Theoretical Physics at the University of Kent. 

Hoy Porter's books include English Society In the Eighteenth Century, 1982. He is a lecturer at the Wellcome 
Institute for the History of Medicine, London. 

Davkl Profumo is co-editor, with Graham Swift, of The Magic Wheel: An anthology of fishing in literature, to 
be published later this year. 

Lord QuHlon's moat recent book is Thoughts and Thinkers, a collection of essays, 1982. 

Peter Rawlings is the author of Henry James's Shorter Masterpieces, 1984. 

John Ryle’s Warriors of the White Nile was published in 1982. 

David Sedley is a Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

Richard Shannon ia Professor of Modem History at University College, Swansea. 

Harold Shukman is a Fellow of St Antony’s College, Oxford. 

R.B.Stalth’j books include An International History of the Vietnam War: Volume One, Revolution versus 
contahvmi, 1955-61, 1984. 

Garin Stamp is co-author, with Colin Amcry, of Victorian Buildings of London 1837-1887: An Illustrated 
guide, 1980. 

Rmdriph Slow's most recent novel is The Suburbs of Hell, 1984. 

N, 8 . Sutherland la Professor of Experimental Psychology at the University of Sussex. 

Mu Symons's most recent novel. The Name of Annabel Lee, appeared in 1983. 

Jou Think Is Reader in Economic History at the University of Oxford, 
k 8 - Turner has been a contributor to Punch for fifty years. 

Jdu a B. Ulam’s most recent book is Dangerous Relations: The Soviet Union In world politics, 1970-1982, 
19M. Ho k Director of Harvard University Russian Research Center. 

ftyHi WWmotTs A Oreen Girl, an autobiographical study of school ood work in the 1930s, appeared in 1983. 
ktotfc Wlntenwn’s novel, Oranges An Not the Only Fruit, was, published earlier this year. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
General Vacancie s ., — ■ ■ - ■ — 


DIRECTOR GENERAL 

humanities and social sciences 


■'* Jh® British Library aepka to recruit a 

Director General tor the newly-formed 
Division for Humanities and Social 

• ' . t • ■/ Sciences. • 

r ■ ;■ • ' Thfl Division currently comprlaes the ! 

: ' Pimento °f prtoted Books; • 

Sr riU 8 C ripls; Oriental Manuscripts and 
' ' ;V v; . CTflpti Books; India Office Library and 
. • i ■; . . Records; and Important special collections 

V' ^eluding the National Sound Archive, the 

* ' • \\ ■ > . JjjJ 8 ] 3 - Music' and Newspaper Libraries and 

':V. -y ll^frejaivfctton Dlrectorate'..The budget 
^ 1985/86 approaches E3QM and staff ■ 

v.. b 0 responsible for the efficient 
i »’■ V : : J :;.ffi4mtenance of collections and eendeep, 

® n ptob! r development within the Depart- 
Jv f ! yte. whUat ensuring a cost-effective use 

• v. \ •v-:i'^;-2^rcea. Mju wttl also share collective 

M a full membdrof the British 
for.theoperatlon and ; 

5 of the Library as erwhola;! : 


Vbu must have proven rrianageriel skills at 
a signlfloant level, and ba able to provide 
. persuasive and supportive leadership In 
the Instigation and Implementation of new 
policy- tou should normally have a degree 
end substantial experience In.llbrarles or 
similar Institutions, together with a library' 
or equivalent qualification. Vbu should 
preferably be under 66 . ' 

Salary. E28, 916. The post, based In 
London, Is for a period of 5 years with the 
possibility of extension. 

R>r further detailsand an appHcqrtloh form 
(to b^ returned by B October 1886) wrllp 
to the Civil Service Commleslon. Alencbh ■ 
Link Basingstoke, Hants RG21 1JB,or 
telephone Basingstoke (0256) 468551 
(answering eervfce operates outside office 
hours). Please quote ref: G/6840, 

The British Library to an equal 

opportunity employer 
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Second-hand 
Firsts 

Christopher Hawtree 

Chelsea and South Kensington, long low on 
bookshops, have recently seen a number of 
openings and now Barry Higgs's group of in- 
dependent book-dealers has found it worth 
while to exhibit regularly at the Old Town Hall 
iq the King's Road. “Rubbish to real finds" , 
proclaims one handbill. The fair on August 24 
did not quite go to either extreme but offered a 
perspective on the curiosities in the middle. 

One dealer had brought a box of "tecs” at 
the 40p mark. It was difficult to see how this 
could cover his overheads until one noticed 
behind him a display of other paperbacks, each 
in cellophane wrapping: Walter Tevis's The 
Hustler at £2.50 was an indication both of 
Tevis’s cult following and of the esteem in . 
which those garishly jacketed Ace paperbacks 
from the early 1960s are held. Me and My 
Shadows, Cliff Richard's 1961 volume of re- 
miniseences - published by 'the Dally Mirror - 
was priced at £12.50, while John Burke's 
“novelization" of Alun Owen’s A Hard Day’s 
Night screenplay published by Pan in 1964 was 
£6.50: the recent sale of John Lennon’s Rolls 
Royce for £1.7 million has perhaps had a 
trickle-down effect. 

It may have been Paul McCartney's song 
about Rupert with the Frogs' Chorus that 
prompted one dealer to have a number of Mary 
Tourtel's volumes in the Rupert Little Bear 
Library for sate at £8 each. One of these was 
Rupert and the Old Man of the Sea ; Death in the 
Afternoon, Scribner's 1940, was a more fitting 
£60. Late Flemings continue to be offered at 
around £15, and there is a tendency for dealers 
to acquire current remainders and double the 
price . This is a sensitive subject and it would be 
unwise to list titles, but authors have been 
known to take advantage of the clause which 
entitles them to buy up the potential remainder 
stock: hawked around the dealers, this can 
result in a tidy, perhaps tax-free, profit. 

A curious reflection on recent developments 
in the first-edition market, was offered by a list 
of books by John Betjeman in the 1951 copy of 
First and Last Loves, where it was noted that 
his pre-war Hogarth pamphlet Antiquarian 
Prejudice was still available. It now would cost 
even more than Peter Quennell’s Letter to Mrs 
Virginia W'oo//(£12.50). Ivy Cotnpton-Bur nett 
remains rather cheap: the early Men and Wives 
was £24, while a rebound copy of W. H. 
Auden's 1930 Poems was £140. An unex- 
pectedly “scarce” title is the first edition of The 
Country Diary of an Edwardian Lady - c £12,50 
- which is yet another example of publishers 
being taken unawares by public taste. 

The title of William Blades's The Enemies of 
Books (1880, £18) suggests an extended essay 
in the manner of Cyril Connolly or Paul John- 
son. It is a diverting account, first published in 
the Printer's Register for 1879, whose approach 
is summarized by the cumulative horrors of the 
contents-page: “fire; water; gas and heat; dust 
and neglect; ignorance; the bookworm; other 
vermin; collectors” - a later edition added a . 
final chapter on “servants and children”. Had 
he lived to possess a Florence edition of Lady 
Chatieriey, Blades would have ; been more 
alarmed at the prospect of their dusting It than 
reading it. ' 

“Probably not one-thousandth part of the 
books that have been are still extant", he re- 
flected. Whether or not the proportion has 
changed in the past 100 years, it Is sobering to 
notice: that readers' tqstes continue to be so 
diverse. Both Graham Greene's early, neg- 
, lected ft's- A Battlefield (£40) and Shirley 
Temple's Chorus Selection of her Famous 
'Songs (£2.50) are over 100 times their original 
pried:. ‘Tho’. you’re not quite seven / What . is .. 
:• most like heaven? / It's the joy that's found f 
. With your atms ar-ound7 The right somebody 
- to love.” To bring out the full resonance of 
such lines would require talent of the order that 
! Peter Sellers brought to his Irvingesque infer- 
V pretation of A Hard Day’s Night and Help! 

On September 16 Sir Hugh Casson will open 
. the. British Book Design and L Production 
Exhibition 1985 at the St Martini's School of 
. Art. This i& an annual event organized since 
> 1946 by the National Book League and which 
from this year on -is to be co-sponsored by the 
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Allen, Pamela. A Lion in the Night 1014 
Annas, Julia, and Jonathan Barnes. The Modes of 
Scepticism: Ancient texts and modem 
interpretations 1005 

Briggs, Asa. Collected Essays 1007 

Brock, W. H. From Protyle to Proton: William Prout 

and the nature of matter, 1785-1985 992 

Christianson, GaleS* In the Presence of the Creator: 
Tsaac Newton and his times 992 

Cohen, I. Bernard. Revolution in Science 991 
Cohen, Stephen F. Rethinking the Soviet 
Experience: Politics and history since 1917 1010 

Dabydeen, David. Hogarth's Blacks: Images of 
blacks in eighteenth century English art 998 
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Dematons, Charlotte. The Elephant from the 
Skip 1014 
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London 1009 
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class 994 
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Gilder, George. The Spirit of Enterprise 993 

Hanff, Helene. Q’s Legacy 996 
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Holt, Tom. Lucia in Wartime 1000 
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Memoirs Continued 995 
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King, Frauds. One Is a Wanderer: Selected 

stories 1001 

- Lasch, Christopher. The Minima] Self: Psychic 
survival in troubled times 1006 
Lees-Milne, James, and others. Writers at 
Home 996 

Lessing, Doris. The Good Terrorist 999 
Longmqle, Norman. Hitler's Rockets: The story of 
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Publishers Association and the British Printing 
Industries Federation. Out of the 46Q titles 

- submitted by publishers ninety-one have been 
selected to go on show. The exhibition will be 
open to the public from September 17 to 57, 
between 10 am and 8 pm. 
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